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The Fourth International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians 


HE fourth International Conference of Official Labour 

Statisticians was held in Geneva from 20 to 23 May 1931. 
Like the preceding three conferences *, the fourth Conference was 
confined to the official representatives of the different Govern- 
ments, who were for the most part the heads of the offices or 
departments which deal with labour statistics; but in other 
respects the object of this Conference was very different from 
that of previous ones. The object of the first three conferences 
was primarily that of discussing methods of compiling labour 
statistics in the different countries with a view to rendering 
them more comparable and thus simplifying the study of labour 
problems from the international standpoint. The successive 
branches of labour statistics were reviewed in turn, and on each 
branch resolutions were adopted which, while in no sense 
binding on the different national administrations, yet laid down 
general principles of compiling these statistics ; and it was hoped 
that Governmenis would, as opportunity occurred, endeavour to 
conform their statistical methods and definitions to those laid 
down in the resolutions. In this way almost the whole field of 
labour statistics was covered : wages, hours of labour, and indus- 
trial accidents at the first conference ; unemployment and cost 
of living at the second conference: family budget enquiries, 
industrial disputes, and collective agreements at the third con- 
ference. The object of the fourth Conference was a different 
one, and arose out of a special enquiry undertaken by the Inter- 
national Labour Office some years ago. 





1 For accouns of the first, second, and third international conferences of 
labour statisticians cf. International Labour Review, Vol. TX, No. 1, Jan. 1924, 
pp. 3-30; Vol. XII, No. 1, July 1925, pp. 1-22; and Vol. XV, No. 1, Jan. 1927, 
pp. 1-23. .. a > 
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In 1923 the British Ministry of Labour, in view of the 
numerous enquiries it received on the subject, undertook an 
enquiry into the relative level of real wages in various occupa- 
tions in certain capital cities. The results of this enquiry were 
published at regular intervals in the Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
In 1924, in view of the international character of this work, it 
was decided thai it should be transferred to the International 
Labour Office, and since July 1924 the Office has continued this 
enquiry (first at quarterly, subsequently at six-monthly, inter- 
vals) and published the results in the /nternational Labour 
Review. 

A complete account of the scope and of the methods 
originally adopted was given in the International Labour Review 
for October 1924.* Briefly, the method consisted in obtaining 
the hourly wage rates in a series of occupations in a large 
number of capital cities and also the retail prices of a number 
of foodstuffs in the same places. The purchasing power of these 
wages was then calculated in terms of food prices and the results 
converted to index numbers. In view of the variations in the 
consumption of foods in the different countries, several series 
of index numbers were computed according as one or another 
system of consumption was adopted. During subsequent years 
the scope of these figures was considerably enlarged, though the 
method of calculation remained essentially the same. The 
number of occupations covered was increased, the towns covered 
were increased from one city (generally the capital) in each 
country to about six in each country, and the prices of fuel and 
light were taken into consideration in addition to those of 
foodstuffs. The various changes introduced have been fully 
explained in successive issues of the Review: the results of the 
latest enquiry were given in the International Labour Review for 
October 1930’, together with all the national data on which the 
calculations were made. 

One result of the extension in the scope of these figures was 
that certain countries found it difficult to furnish the additional 
information. The Office was thus in a dilemma ; it was criticised 
because the figures were not sufficiently wide in scope and 
sufficiently comparable as between the different countries ; yet 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 4, Oct. 1924, pp. 630-652. 
* Idem, Yol. XXII, No. 4, Oct. 1930, pp. 542-551. 
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when it attempted to increase the scope and comparability of 
the figures, it was found that one country could not give this 
information, another country could not give that, so that the 
comparisons became more difficult to establish. The incom- 
pleteness of these figures had attracted increasing attention in 
recent years and in various quarters suggestions for their 
‘improvement—not always practicable ones—had been made. 
The Governing Body of the International Labour Office there- 
fore decided to appoint a small committee to make suggestions 
for improvement. This Committee met in December 1930 and 
made certain proposals which it asked the Office to take into 
immediate consideration. It realised, however, that as the 
enquiry was based entirely on data communicated by the official 
statistical departments of the different countries, improvements 
could only be made with their collaboration. It was therefore 
considered desirable to consult them as to the possibility and 
practicability of making certain developments and improve- 
ments, and the Committee recommended that the official repre- 
sentatives of Governments should be called together to consider 
the carrying into effect of certain improvements. The Governing 
Body adopted this proposal at its January 1931 Session and 
decided to call a conference of labour statisticians as soon as 
possible. 

This is the origin of the fourth Conference. Its object was 
to discuss the exact nature and scope of the information which 
the Governments should be asked to supply to the International 
Labour Office, and to discuss the improvements and develop- 
ments which appear actually capable of being realised in the 
collection of wage data, and in the methods by which such data 
should be compared internationally. 

Printed documents were not prepared for the Conference in 
view of the special nature of the agenda. A roneoed document 
summarising the scope of the Office’s enquiry and the successive 
changes which had been introduced since 1924 was circulated 
to the members, as well as short documents dealing with special 
problems connected with national wage statistics and with inter- 
national comparisons of cost of living. These are not reproduced 
here, but some of the tables submitted for discussion are printed 
as an appendix to this article. 

The Conference was attended by representatives of 23 Member 
States, together with a representative from the United States of 
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America—Dr. Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of Labour Stat- 
istics. This was the first time that the United States had been 
represented at the labour statisticians’ conferences, and the 
Office was particularly gratified at the interest thus shown in 
the International Labour Organisation. As certain countries sent 
several representatives, the total number of persons accredited to 
the Conference was 40. 


The Conference was opened by the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, who outlined the task before the meeting 
and invited the members to nominate a'chairman. Mr. J. Hilton 
of the British Ministry of Labour was unanimously appointed 
chairman—a very appropriate choice in view of the fact that it 
was the British Ministry of Labour that had originally started 
this enquiry. He enumerated the various points for discussion 
and emphasised the necessity of discussing separately the two 
distinct problems : the nature and scope of the wage data to be 
used as a basis of comparison, and the methods of comparing 
purchasing power. 


WAGES 


Scope of the Term “ Wages” 


Before any comparisons of wages can be made, it is necessary 
to have a clear understanding as to what is meant by the term 
“ wages”, and the Conference therefore addressed itself first to 
this question. Wages vary according to sex, age, and skill ; rates 
differ from earnings ; time rates differ from piece rates. In 
addition to the wages paid to the individual worker, sup- 
plementary earnings are often received by other members of the 
family ; in some countries family allowances are granted in 
respect of the worker’s children; payments in kind and payments 
for holidays are also made in certain cases ; finally, there are 
the social insurance contributions which it is claimed should 
not be neglected in any international comparison. The practice 
of the International Labour Office has been to collect informa- 
tion as to time rates, and where possible normal earnings, of 
adult male married workers, and the view of the Conference 
was that this should be continued, without, however, cnclading 
other types of wage information. 
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As regards family income as distinct from individual income, 
while it was admitted that the importance of earnings of other 
members of the family differed from country to country and that 
such earnings had some influence on the conditions of living of 
the workers, yet the lack of information on this subject was such 
that it was impossible to take it into consideration. A table was 
submitted to the Conference indicating the information available 
(see table I in Appendix II). The figures in this table, be it noted, 
are derived from family budget enquiries, not from wage 
enquiries. It will be seen that the earnings of the head of the 
family form by far the largest item in the family income. 

Similarly as regards payments in kind and paid holidays. 
These, except in special cases and in special countries, are of 
minor importance, and it was considered difficult to make allow- 
ances for them in statistics of hourly and weekly wages. 

As regards family allowances, on the other hand, it was 
considered that these were in effect a form of wages paid to 
married workers, and that they should be taken into account 
where paid. This is in accordance with the practice of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 

A considerable discussion took place on the question of 
contributions to compulsory and voluntary schemes of social 
insurance. This is an old and thorny question which has been 
discussed frequently and in various connections at the Inter- 
national Labour Office. Such contributions consist of payments 
by workers, by employers, by the community. As regards work- 
ers’ contributions, there is general agreement that such payments 
should be included in the worker’s wage ; as regards the other 
two, though these payments are for the benefit of the worker, 
he does not actually receive them as part of his weekly wage, 
and if he is never sick, injured, or unemployed he may never 
receive any benefits from them. As regards voluntary payments 
of this nature (charitable societies, welfare schemes, etc.) no 
comparable information is available. The report of a Committee 
of the Governing Body on social charges was circulated to the 
members of the Conference. This Committee found that “on 
the basis of the information at present available from the 
different countries, it was impossible to make any international 
comparisons of social charges. ” 

The Conference considered, however, that such information 
as to social charges as might be available, especially on the 
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compulsory contributions of employers, should be collected and 
published by the Office, and should be taken into consideration 
where comparable data were available. 


Nature of the Wage Data 


The Conference next passed to a discussion of the nature of 
the wage data, that is, whether rates of wages or earnings should 
be collected. “Rates” of wages are usually fixed by collective 
agreement or other arrangement. The word “rate” is however 
used in several different senses. It is sometimes described as 
the standard rate, the predominant rate, the current rate, the 
minimum rate, the median rate. There is further the piece-work 
basis time rate, i.e. the amount which the piece-work prices are 
expected to yield to an average worker. Many collective agree- 
ments stipulate, in fact, that piece-work prices are to be fixed 
so as to yield to an ordinary worker 20 per cent. (say) above 
the straight time rate—sometimes this addition is guaranteed, 
sometimes not. In cases where piece work is frequently resorted 
to, it is therefore important to know this rate. 

Time rates of wages as fixed by collective agreements are in 
effect the rates below which the employers agree not to pay : 
there is no provision that the employers will not pay more, and in 
all countries employers exist who pay more than the rates fixed 
by collective agreement. It is possible that this practice is of 
greater extent in some countries than others, but the absence of 
comparative statistics on the subject makes any definite state- 
ment as to the effect of this practice impossible. This difficulty 
can be to some extent remedied by statistics of earnings, which 
give the amount actually received by the worker for a normal 
week. The Conference recommended that statistics both of rates 
and of earnings should be collected. The advantages of rates 
are that they are easily collected at regular intervals without 
special enquiry ; but, as pointed out above, they may not be 
really representative of the wage situation. Earnings, on the 
other hand, are, as the Conference recognised, preferable for 
purposes of international comparisons, but they can generally be 
furnished only as a result of special enquiries made of employers. 
The Conference recommended that the Office should continue to 
collect information on earnings, and that the Office should draw 
the attention of Governments to the resolutions of the first Inter- 
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national Conference of Labour Statisticians which pointed out 
the necessity of regular enquiries into statistics of earnings. 

The Conference fully recognised that in view of the possible 
differences between rates and earnings, it was undesirable to 
compare rates of wages in one country with earnings in another, 
but where owing to incomplete information only rates of wages 
were available for one of the countries, all available information 
as to the relation between the levels of rates and of earnings 
should be used to correct the figures of wage rates. This recom- 
mendation was intended to cover the case of those countries 
which may make special enquiries as to the relation between 
rates and normal earnings from time to time. It was thought 
that the results of such enquiries might be used to correct the 
figures of rates until such time as the results of a subsequent 
enquiry were available. 


Representativeness of the Wage Data 


One further problem of very great importance was submitted 
to the Conference, i.e. how far the information supplied by the 
different statistical authorities is representative of the general 
level of wages in the country. This raises the whole question of 
the number of industries and occupations to be covered ; the 
number of localities within each country for which information 
should be obtained ; and the weights to be applied to the figures 
for different industries, occupations, and localities, so as to allow 
for their relative importance. Unfortunately, the time available 
did not allow the Conference to discuss these questions in detail, 
and only a general recommendation was adopted that the 
Statistics “ should be extended as far as possible”. The Confer- 
ence felt that this was to some extent a technical matter more 
suitable for discussion by a small committee of experts than by 
a large conference of forty persons, and that the Office, in 
making its comparisons, should give them on various bases, 
e.g. for the same occupation or industry in different countries, 
for the capital city in different countries, as well as for the 
“ general level” of wages. 

The present practice of the Office has been to collect i 
information for about 30 occupations in some half-dozen large 
towns in each country. Owing to the absence of information as 
to the relative importance of the number of workers receiving 
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these wages in the different occupations and localities, an 
unweighted average of the different figures was taken. An 
experiment, however, was made for the purposes of the Confer- 
ence of weighting the figures according to the population of each 
town, and a table was circulated showing the results (see 
table II). It will be seen that the weighting does not affect the 
. relative position of the countries, and hardly affects the relative 
levels. The index number (in a common currency), relative to 
Great Britain as 100, is slightly decreased for all countries (with 
one exception), the maximum change being about 3 per cent. 
only. 

As regards the degree of representativeness of the different 
industries and occupations, certain calculations were submitted 
to the Conference which in view of their interest are reproduced 
in the Appendix. The Office’s enquiry has hitherto been based 
on the figures for 30 occupations, of which 21 may be called 
“ skilled’, and 9 “ unskilled”. From this list 12 occupations 
were selected (7 skilled and 5 unskilled) by choosing those which 
are more clearly defined. The average wage was then computed 
for this selected list (see table III). Here again the relative 
differences from country to country are not very considerable, 
and it would seem that a restricted list of the more important 
occupations would give similar results to that of a longer list. 
A further table of great interest for all concerned with this 
question of the relative representativeness of the different 
countries was also submitted to the Conference (see table IV). 
It shows for certain towns the range between the highest and 
the lowest paid occupations, the simple arithmetic mean of the 
wages in these occupations, the medians, the quartiles, and the 
coefficients of dispersion and of asymmetry. This table shows 
the close correspondence between the simple arithmetic mean 
and the median for all towns except New York and Chicago. 
The coefficient of dispersion, which measures the extent to 
which the items deviate from the median, is also moderately 
small except for towns in Canada and the United States, whereas 
the degree of asymmetry (showing the influence, when positive, 
of relatively high rates) is very high for the two American towns. 
These tables indicate that the present methods of the Office in 
taking for its comparisons the average wage as given by an 
identical list of occupations for each locality has certain dis- . 
advantages, and while the Conference did not definitely suggest 
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any alternative method of procedure, it indicated certain lines of 
progress in connection with a later resolution on the calculation 
of real wage index numbers. * 


Cost oF LIVING 


The discussion up to this point had been confined entirely 
to wages in their different aspects, expressed in terms of 
national currencies. The next problem to which the Conference 
addressed itself was how such data could be compared inter- 
nationally. Assuming that accurate and comparable wage data 
are available, how can they be compared from the point of view 
of what the worker can buy with his wage: in other words, if 
a French fitter receives as his total remuneration (say) 300 francs 
a week, how does he compare with a British fitter who receives 
(say) 50 shillings ? 

It is realised that in such a question various psychological 
and social hedonistic factors may play an important part— 
factors which are not measurable statistically. Even concrete 
factors such as the size of the family, the number of sup- 
plementary earners, the services rendered by the wife and other 
female members of the family, which affect the standard of 
living of a worker cannot always be taken into account, owing, 
as indicated above, to the lack of comparable information on 
these matters. One approximate means of comparing the situa- 
lion of a worker in two different places is to compare what each 
can buy with his wage. This was in fact the object of the 
Conference, namely, to consider methods of comparing the 
purchasing power of wages—a statistical problem which involves 
knowledge of the quantities of various commodities consumed 
by workers’ families and of their prices. 

The method of the International Labour Office has been to 
compare the cost in the different countries of purchasing the 
various items of food, fuel, and light which enter into the 
workers’ family budgets. The Conference recommended that the 
Office should continue to collect and publish statistics of the 
retail prices of these articles, but recommended that special 
efforts should be made to include rent in the statistics, rent 
having hitherto been excluded on account of the lack of compar- 





1 See below, p. 19, section (11). 
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able information and owing to the varied levels at which rents 
stand in the same country owing to legal restrictions. As regards 
clothing, the Conference realised that owing to the great dif- 
ferences in quality and grade, and to climatic differences, it was 
not at present practicable to include such items : in effect, food, 
fuel, light, and rent constitute a sufficiently representative part 
of the family budget expenditure to form an adequate basis for 
most practical purposes for measuring relative purchasing power. 


In addition to the prices of these items it is also essential to 
know the quantities consumed of the different articles and 
services in order to allow for differing habits of consumption 
in the various countries. Unfortunately, information on this 
point is for most countries either out of date or non-existent, 
as will be seen from the list of the most important family budget 
enquiries submitted to the Conference reproduced below in 
Appendix III. Several representatives explained the reasons for 
which no more recent information was available for their coun- 
tries, or indicated the possibilities of supplying information in 
future. 

The lack of information on this important aspect of the 
workers’ standard of living had already attracted the attention 
in 1925 of the second Conference of Labour Statisticians, which 
adopted a resolution to the effect that in all countries in which 
family budget enquiries had not been held since 1921, such 
enquiries should be undertaken as soon as economic conditions 
were sufficiently favourable, and if possible by 1928. Unfortun- 
ately the anticipations of the second conference have not been 
fulfilled. Economic conditions have in some countries become 
more unstable, and countries are unwilling to embark on an 
enquiry into family budgets at a time when, owing to unemploy- 
ment and short time, the expenditure of a large proportion of 
families is not normal. 

The present Conference, however, adopted a resolution that 
family budget enquiries should be undertaken at the earliest 
possible date in all countries in which they have not been held 
during the last ten years. 


The next problem to which the Conference addressed itself 
was that of comparing the cost of living in two or more countries 
when the habits and customs of the different countries vary. 
In time comparisons of the cost of living this problem, though 
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not entirely negligible, is relatively unimportant, since habits and 
customs change slowly within a country. 

The practice of the Office in recent years, in view of the 
absence of recent family budget information for many countries, 
and as a matter of practical convenience, has been to compile a 
composite international budget which could be used as a rough 
“measuring rod” for giving an approximate relation between 
the cost of living in each country. The Conference approved 
this method but recommended that it be supplemented by calcul- 
ations using various national budgets. The Office had formerly 
adopted the practice of using six different national budgets, but 
it was found that the resulting figures did not show very violent 
differences from those obtained by using an international average 
budget. Moreover, the “ national budgets” were in certain cases 


far from satisfactory, and the resulting figures acquired an 
aspect of authority which was hardly justified by the data on 
which they were based. 

The problems involved may be illustrated by comparing the 
situation of a British worker and a French worker. Assuming 
that we have full information (which is unfortunately not the 


case for either of these countries) as to the articles consumed 
by the workers in the two countries, and the current prices of 
these articles, we can then find the cost of the British budget 
in Great Britain and in France, and the cost of the French 
budget in Great Britain and in France. If the first shows the 
cost of living to be (say) 40 per cent. higher in Great Britain 
than in France, while the second shows a difference of only 
about 35 per cent., then it may be reasonably said that the 
difference, for the purpose of comparing wages, is somewhere 
about 38 per cent. Hence if money wages are about 38 per cent. 
higher in Great Britain than in France, then the real wages of 
the British and French workers are about equal ; if, on the other 
hand, money wages are lower than this, then British real wages 
are lower than French, and vice-versa. If further refinements 
are necessary, two answers could be given, one based on the 
assumption that the workers in both countries live according to 
the British habits (ie. using the figure of 40 per cent. given 
above) and the other assuming that the workers in the two 
countries live according to French habits (i.e. using the figure 
of 35 per cent.). Other answers might be given on other 
hypotheses. Thus there is no one answer to the question how 
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much the purchasing power of wages is higher in one country 
than another. This point of view was recognised by the Con- 
ference, which adopted a resolution to the effect that “ indices 
on various bases should be given, with the purpose of indicating 
the various points of view from which comparisons can be made 
and of preventing any one figure being regarded as authoritative”. 

One further problem led to the adoption of certain resolu- 
tions. In the above example it was assumed that the different 
methods of comparing the cost of living in two countries (by 
basing the calculations on the quantities consumed in each 
country respectively) gave results (index numbers of 140 and 
135) which were not extremely dissimilar, and that either of 
them, or some average of the two, might be used to measure 
relative purchasing powers. It might happen, however, that this 
method gave widely differing results. This would mean that the 
habits and customs differ so widely that no statistical comparison 
is worth while : in other words, it is hardly possible to measure the 
extent to which (say) a Chinaman’s purchasing power is more 
or less than that of a Frenchman. The Conference expressed 
the view that such comparisons cannot usefully be made, and 
that the closer the consumption habits are in different countries, 
the more trustworthy are the comparisons likely to be. Thus 
comparisons between Northern French and Belgian workers can 
be made with a large degree of trustworthiness owing to the 
similar habits and climate of the two regions ; comparisons 
between France and Germany are likely to be less trustworthy, 
between France and Russia still less so, between France and 
China so untrustworthy as to be useless. A suggestion was put 
before the Conference that the degree of trustworthiness might 
be increased by the adoption of a system of progression through 
countries with intermediate conditions, i.e. a “ chain” system by 
which comparisons would only be made between countries of 
similar conditions, gradually passing to countries of slightly 
dissimilar conditions, and then linking up the results so as to 
give a comparison between countries at each end of the scale. 
Thus suppose it was desired to establish a comparison between 
a country A and a country F whose conditions were widely 
dissimilar. It would be necessary to find countries with con- 
sumption habits intermediate between those of country A and 
country F and arranged in an order (B, C, D, E) so that the 
consumption habits would change as little as possible. Com- 


“ 
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parisons might then usefully be made between countries A 
and B ; then between B and C, C and D, D and E, and E and F ; 
and the results finally linked up by multiplication of the succes- 
sive index numbers. This method, which is theoretically very 
attractive and has been applied successfully in certain national 
index numbers, was rejected by the Conference, chiefly owing to 
the lack of information enabling countries to be placed in an 
order of dissimilarity and to any objective measure of the dis- 
similarity between two countries. Moreover, the system is some- 
what arbitrary : there are many alternative “ routes” for passing 
from A to F, each of which might be equally justifiable but 
might give differing results. 

This problem of the difference between the consumption 
habits of different countries is the fundamental difficulty in all 
international cost-of-living comparisons. A suggestion was made 
during the discussion that as regards foodstuffs a solution might 
possibly be reached on the basis of nutritive values. Food, 
however, constitutes only a part of the problem ; moreover, there 
are difficulties in the way of substituting one commodity for 
another on the basis of nutritive values. A calorie basis is hardly 
sufficient, other important constituents being now recognised as 
essential. Again, a certain arbitrariness is necessary in deciding 
what article of food is to be substituted for another. The 
Conference agreed that the subject was of some interest, and 
invited the Office to explore the possibility of taking into account 
the nutritive value of the various foodstuffs consumed in the 
different countries. 


Publication and Presentation of the Data 


As will be seen from the above discussion, the Conference did 
not recommend one method of compiling figures of real wages ; it 
did not lay down that one type of wage data should be used. It 
recognised that all different types of wage data had their uses : 
some are, no doubt, preferable to others for certain purposes, 
but none are to be rejected. What is important is that in any 
comparisons between two or more countries, only comparable 
data should be used. Time rates should be compared only with 
time rates ; piece rates with piece rates ; earnings with earnings ; 
figures including social insurance contributions should not be 
compared with figures excluding such contributions. The Con- 
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ference therefore strongly recommended that all data on wages 
and prices which it was possible to collect from the different 
statistical authorities should be so collected and published, 
together with full information as to the nature and scope of 
the information ; and it separated the two distinct questions : 
the collection of the data, and their use for the making of inter- 
national wage comparisons. 

As regards the collection of the data, in view of the large 
extension which it recommended in the scope of the data the 
Conference considered that it would be sufficient if this were 
done at yearly intervals ; and it suggested that the data should 
relate as far as possible to the month of October in each year, 
as being a month in which seasonal influences are small. Such 
a collection of data would in time become an authoritative source 
book of comparable international information on wages and 
prices in all industrially developed countries. Its use would not 
be limited to making international comparisons of the kind 
hitherto made by the Office, but it would also be of the greatest 
value to the different countries for their own national purposes. 
Full explanations and supplementary information should be 
given relating to such questions as family allowances, paid 
holidays, and social insurance contributions, so that the exact 
significance of the figures would be available. 


Once this information has been collected, an article should 
be prepared, separate and distinct from the source book 
mentioned above, in which the data therein contained could be 
analysed and discussed from the point of view of international 
comparisons. Comparisons could thus be made between the 
same industries in different countries, between the same category 
of workers (e.g. skilled workers, unskilled workers, etc.), between 
time workers, between piece workers, between time rates, between 
earnings. Where adequate and comparable information is avail- 
able as to social insurance charges, comparisons could be made 
by taking them into account, but only in such cases. What was 
important was that rates in one country should not be compared 
with earnings in another, or time workers in one country with 
piece workers in another, etc. The effect of taking different 
family budgets as the basis of measurement of comparative pur- 
chasing power might also be indicated. 

Thus the present system by which the level of wages in one 
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country relative to another is represented by one figure might 
be replaced by a system in which several figures might be given 
indicating the different points of view from which comparisons 
can be made. In view of the large number of occupations, indus- 
tries, localities, and types of wage data which would be covered, 
it would of course be physically impossible to make all the 
possible comparisons. Moreover, such comparisons serve dif- 
ferent national purposes. Great Britain, for example, is not 
primarily interested in comparisons between Switzerland and 
Austria, but between these countries and itself. Similarly, Italy 
is not primarily interested in comparisons of wages in the coal- 
mining industry, for this is almost non-existent in the country. 
The comparisons made, therefore, must be illustrative, i.e. they 
should indicate how the data may be used for computing further 
series, so that all persons who may wish to make comparisons 
will have the data before them, and will see by example the 
different methods of comparison. 

This method of treating the problem seems a very satisfactory 
one, on One condition, namely, that the competent statistical 
authorities supply to the International Labour Office, at regular 
intervals, complete information as to wage data of all kinds, 
together with full information as to all supplementary benefits, 
and full details as to retail prices of commodities and rents. The 
resolutions of the Conference strongly urge Governments to make 
these necessary enquiries. Many delegates, however, expressed 
the view that resolutions of the conferences of labour statisticians 
had not proved in the past sufficient, and that other measures 
should be envisaged. One or two Governments had also indicated 
that they would be prepared to obtain fuller information on the 
points raised by the Conference if other Governments would 
undertake to do the same. In this connection, the Conference 
was reminded that in December 1928 an International Conven- 
tion on Economic Statistics was drawn up under the auspices of 
the Economic Organisation of the League of Nations, a Conven- 
tion which has now been ratified by about 15 States. Under this 
Convention ratifying States agree to compile and publish certain 
branches of economic and trade statistics at certain intervals, as 
far as possible on uniform methods. The Conference recom- 
mended that a Convention binding the Governments which ratify 
it to collect and supply information as to wages and prices at 
regular intervals would be of great value, and it requested the 
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Governing Body of the International Labour Office to consider 
the question of placing this question on the agenda of a future 
Labour Conference with a view to the framing of a Convention. 
Such a Convention, it realised, would need careful preparation, 
and it therefore recommended that a small committee of statis- 
tical experts should be set up which would do the preparatory 
work necessary for a possible future conference on this question ; 
it would at the same time assist the Office in its work of develop- 
ing and publishing wage statistics. As pointed out above, certain 
problems were not considered by the Conference as it was 
thought they could be more suitably treated by a small technical 
committee. Such a committee of expert statisticians would 
undoubtedly prove of great value and assistance to the statistical 
work of the Office. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, the Conference, though it did not give guidance 
on all the problems submitted to it, performed in its three days’ 
session a valuable piece of work. Above all, it drew the attention 
of the different national statistical authorities to the importance 
of collecting comprehensive wage statistics, and to the difficulties 
encountered by all who wish to compare them internationally, 
unless they are accurately defined and accompanied by all 
explanations as to scope and significance. It emphasised once 
more the fact already emphasised by the first Conference of 
Statisticians that the term “ wages” by itself is almost mean- 
ingless. The type of wage data, their source, scope, and the 
different items included or excluded, must be indicated before 
the figures can be used. The value of the information already 
collected and published in this sphere by the Office was 
recognised in the preamble to the resolutions, and its con- 
tinuance, “ extended as far as possible’, was urged. The method 
of comparing purchasing power by means of data based on 
family budgets and of figures as to retail prices of the goods and 
services commonly bought by the workers was also approved, 
though certain developments were recommended provided the 
necessary information could be obtained. In this connection, 
those countries (and they are many) which have made no family 
budget enquiries in the last ten years were urged to undertake 
them at the earliest opportunity. The separation of the collection 
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and publication of the national data from that of their ‘com-: 
parison, instead of publishing the two together, is a welcome 
suggestion. 

Perhaps the most significant result of the Conference was the 
recognition of the fact that there is no single “ authoritative index 
number of real wages” for one country compared with another. 
Different indices should be given depending on different points 
of view and different hypotheses. A vast field for fresh research 
and further developments is thus opened up. Such developments, 
however, will depend on the collaboration of the statistical 
authorities of the different countries. The International Labour 
Office cannot make direct enquiries on the spot by its own 
officials, and, as an official organisation, it must rely on the co- 
operation and goodwill of the different countries. But in addition 
to this, a great number of problems arise as to selection of items, 
definition and scope of data, which can only be satisfactorily 
treated by statistical experts. Hence the extremely valuable 
recommendation that a standing committee of experts should be 
set up to assist the Office in developing its wage statistics and 
prepare the ground for a possible International Convention. This 
recommendation, if approved by the Governing Body, will mean 
the creation of a new organ of co-operation between the Office 
and the statistical authorities of the different countries, and will 
open up the field for continuous and gradual improvement as 
the material available increases in scope and value. 


APPENDIX I 
Resolution and Recommendation adopted by the Conference 


RESOLUTION 


This Conference, recognising the value of the information as to 
wages and prices which has in the past been collected by the Inter- 
national Labour Office for the purpose of calculations relating to the 
purchasing power of wages in different countries, and taking account 
of the resolutions adopted by the Governing Body at its Fifty-first 
Session, with the object of improving the bases and methods of com- 
pilation of such statistics, makes the following recommendations : 

(1) The International Labour Office should continue to collect 
and publish particulars of wages, in a representative selection of towns, 
industries and occupations in those countries for which information 
is obtainable ; the statistics hitherto published should be extended, 
as far as possible, and in publishing the information the Office should 
give detailed particulars as to the sources, nature and scope of the 
data included. 


> 
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(2) Information as to earnings per unit of time are preferable 
for purposes of international comparison but can generally be fur- 
nished only as a result of special enquiries. Governments should make 
these enquiries on uniform lines on the basis of the resolutions adopted 
by the first International Conference of Labour Statisticians and 
should supply the information to the Office. Comparisons based on 
this information should be made and published by the Office. 

(3) Time rates of wages and piece-work basis time rates as estab- 
lished by collective agreements or other arrangements can be furnished 
by many countries without special enquiry. These are of value for 
purposes of international comparison and should be collected and 
published. 

(4) In principle, it is undesirable to compare rates of wages in 
one country with actual earnings in another; but where, owing to 
incomplete information, rates of wages in certain countries have to 
be compared with earnings in other countries, any available informa- 
tion as to the relation between the level of rates of wages and earnings 
should be used to correct the figures of wage rates. 

(5) In addition to the data as to money wages referred to in the 
foregoing paragraphs, particulars should be supplied with regard to 
the amounts of family allowances, if any, paid to the various classes 
of workpeople. 

(6) The International Labour Office should continue to collect 
and publish statistics of the retail prices of the articles of food consumed 
by working-class families in the towns for which particulars as to wages 
are collected ; particulars should also be collected of the prices of fuel 
and light in these towns. The statistics hitherto published should be 
extended as far as possible and in publish’ng the information the Office 
should give such indications as can be obtained as to the scope of the data. 


(7) In view of the desirability of including, in the data relating 
to cost of living, information as to the relative level of rents in each 
country, the International Labour Office should invite the statistical 
authorities in each country to furnish regular information with regard 
to the average rents of the predominant types of working-class dwellings 
in the towns for which statistics of wages and prices are supplied, 
together with a description of the accommodation provided and of the 
general character of the dwellings covered. The International Labour 
Office should study the possibility of obtaining one or more standard 
units of housing for the various purposes of international comparison. 


(8) In those countries in which no family budget enquiries have 
been made during the last ten years, such enquiries should be under- 
taken at the earliest possible date, on the lines laid down in the reso- 
lutions adopted at the third Conference of Labour Statisticians in 1926. 


(9) The wages and prices information referred to in the preceding 
aragraphs should be collected and ey by the International 
bour Office at annual intervals. The Office should address each 
year to the statistical offices of each contributing Government a 
questionnaire soliciting the fullest possible particulars. of wages and 
retail prices and rents relating as nearly as possible to the month of 
October. In view of the fact that there are important seasonal varia- 
tions in the prices of certain foodstuffs, such prices should be obtained 
several times a year. : 
(10) The information so obtained should be tabulated in a form 
facilitating ready comparison, and should be published, at the earliest 
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possible date, in a special annual volume. This volume would be, in 
essentials, a development and amplification of the statistical tables 

ublished by the Office at regular intervals in the International Labour 

eview. It should include, as regards wages, tables both of rates of 
wages and of earnings, It should include explanatory notes regarding 
the source, nature and scope of all the figures given, and should set 
out and illustrate the various possible methods of combining the 
data so as to yield any desired indices of relative real wages. This 
Conference believes that such a volume would increase in scope and 
in importance with each addition to the range of information obtained ; 
and would form from the outset the nucleus of what must become in 
due course an authoritative source-book of comparable international 
information regarding wages and retail prices in all industrially de- 
veloped countries. 

(11) Following upon the publication of this volume, there should 

be prepared and published in the International Labour Review an arti- 
cle in which the data contained in the published volume should be 
discussed from the standpoint of determining the relative levels of 
purchasing power of wages in the various countries. In this article 
the difficulties of the procedure should be fully and frankly disclosed. 
Indices on various bases should be given, with the purpose of indicatin 
the various points of view from which comparisons can be made and 
of preventing any one figure being regarded as authoritative for all 
purposes. 

n view of the fact that the index numbers of purchasing power 
of wages serve different national purposes, it is impracticable for the 
International Labour Office to compute all the comparisons which 
are possible between a series of countries and between different occu- 
pations and industries. The series of index numbers compiled by the 
Office shouid be illustrative of the methods by which the data may be 
used for computing further series. 


(12) In any statistics which may in future be compiled by the 
International Labour Office as to the relative purchasing power of 
wages in different countries, account should be taken of the diverse 
circumstances and conditions of the workers in different countries 
resulting, for example, from differences : (a) in systems of wage pay- 
ment ; (b) in the nature and amount of payments supplementary to 
wages, such as family allowances, and paid holidays ; and (c) in sys- 
tems of social insurance. Alternative series of index numbers should 
be so far as possible computed to show the effect of the inclusion or 
exclusion: of such items. 

(13) The calculation of these index numbers by the use of infor- 
mation as to working-class consumption furnished by family budget 
engeiney should be made not only as hitherto on a fixed international 
budget but also on the basis of various national or regional budgets. 


(14) The Conference realises that comparisons cannot usefully 
be made between countries of widely differing habits and customs ; 
and that the closer are the consumption habits in different countries, 
the more trustworthy are the comparisons likely to be. 


(15) The Conference is unable to recommend the proposal to 
compare countries of dissimilar conditions by progression through 
countries with intermediate conditions owing to the lack of information 
on such conditions at the present time and to the absence of any 
criterion for measuring the degree of dissimilarity. among the inter- 
mediate countries. 
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(16) In all comparisons between two or more countries, however, 
allowance should be made for the difference in articles consumed in 
each of the countries by basing the calculations successively on the 
list of important articles consumed in one country and the list of im- 
portant articles (but not necessarily the same articles) consumed in 
the others. 


(17) It is also desirable that as regards certain articles of food 
for which direct comparison of prices as between one country and 
another is impracticable, the International Labour Office should 
explore the question of supplementing the present method of calcula- 
tion by a method in which account would be taken of the possibilities 
of comparisons of prices on a basis of nutritive value. 


RECOMMENDATION 


The Conference recommends that the Governing Body place the 
question of the supply of the data required for the purpose of these 
international comparisons of wages and cost of living on the agenda 
of a future International Labour Conference with a view to the framing 
of a Convention binding the Governments which ratify it to collect and 
supply the information at regular intervals. 

t recommends that a small committee of experts representing 
the competent national statistical authorities might be set up. The 
function of this committee would be to assist the Office in its work 
of developing and publishing wage and cost-of-living statistics and in 
preparing for any future international conference which might appear 
desirable in the near future. 


APPENDIX II 


TABLE I. RELATIVE COMPOSITION OF WORKER’S FAMILY INCOME IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES 





Income from employment of the : 





Income 
Number | , 
Country oe of — Rand a Others a 
= . Wife mem- | Total | sources 
band bers 








73.2 | 6.5 a. 90.9 | 9.1 





Czechoslovakia |1925-1927 53 {100.00 

Denmark 1922 80 |100.00) 86.0 | 5.4 91.4 | 8.6 
Estonia 1925 283/322 |100.00) 77.1 6.0 7.4 | 90.5 | 9.5 
Finland 1920-1921; 437 /|100.00) 80.6 5.6 6.9 | 93.1 6.9 
Germany 1927-1928; 896 100.00) 82.2 4.4 | 4.9 91.5) 8.5 


91.1 1.4 4.2 | 96.7| 3.3 


= 


Netherlands 1923-1924 89 /|100. 


S 


Norway 1927-1928, 135 /|100. 87.8 1.0 4.2 | 93.0 | 7.0 





Es 


Sweden 1923 747 «6/100. 87.6 | 1.9 | 4.3 | 93.8 | 6.2 


S 


Switzerland 1923 18 |100. 
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TABLE II. UNWEIGHTED AND WEIGHTED (ACCORDING TO THE POPULA- 
TION OF EACH TOWN) AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES IN DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES, JULY 19380 





— 





























Wages index num- 
Averages in national | bers in common 
Number currency currency 
Country of Currency (Great Britain = 100) 
towns 
| =. A 4 | Weighted atin 4 | Weighted 
| | | 
Austria 3 | Seh. 1.26 | 1.88 55 54 
Canada 6 | 8 o.71 | 0.71 | 215 | 208 
Denmark ? 1 | Kr. 1.62 | 1.62 | 127 | 128 
Germany 6 R.M. 1.17 1.238 | 83 83 
Great Britain 7 | sd. | 14.36 | 15.36 | 100 | 100 
Ireland 3 | sd. | 15.84 | 16.87 | 109 | 106 
Italy 6 | Lira | 3.16 | 8.81 | 52 | 40 
Netherlands 4 | F. | 0.72 0.75 | 88 | 86 
Poland 4 | Z@. | 1.40 1.49 | 52 | 49 | 
Spain + Pta. | 1.21 1.25 | 42 +0 
Sweden ! 3 Kr. 1.56 | 1.65 127 | 126 | 
United States 10 $ 0.89 | 0.96 | 270 | 274 | 
| 











? Actual earnings. 


TABLE III, AVERAGES FOR CERTAIN GROUPS OF OCCUPATIONS, OF 
WAGES IN CERTAIN CITIES, JULY 1930 





























| | Skilled workers | Unskilled workers 
City | Currency 

All occup- 7 selected All occup- 5 selected 

ations * occupations* ations * occupations * 

| GD re, aera ee 
Rotterdam | Fl. 0.76 0.79 0.65 0.66 
Bordeaux | Fr. 4.62 4.77 3.65 3.54 
Berlin R.M. 1.36 | 1.40 | 1.12 1.03 | 
Vienna Sch. 1.48 1.50 1.06 1.01 | 
Stockholm ¢ | Kr. 1.87 2.05 1.54 1.51 | 
Barcelona Pta. 1.29 1.39 1.08 1.05 
London s.d. 1 7.83 1 7.11 1 2.83 1 1.70 | 
Copenhagen ¢ Kr. 1.74 1.81 1.37 1.43 
Turin Lira 3.73 3.83 2.64 2.68 
Montreal $ 0.77 0.79 0.44 0.45 
San Francisco $ 1.02 1.04 0.53 0.55 
New York $ 1.22 1.17 0.65 0.64 
Chicago $ 1.20 1.14 | 0.64 0.63 




















? Cf. International Laicur Review, Vol. XXII, No. 4, Oct. 1930, p. 547. 
* Mason, carpenter, fitter, patternmaker, machine compositor, tram and bus driver, baker. 
* Building labourer, mech=nical engineering labourer, printing labourer, permanent 
way labourer, railway goods porter. 
* Actual earnings. 
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TABLE IV. DISPERSION AND ASYMMETRY OF WAGES IN CERTAIN TOWNS, 












































JULY 1930 
Un- | Quartile Coefficient of : 
weigh- 

City rency | lowest figares | anth-| Median | Disper-| Asym- | 

metic | Lower | Upper ‘lon — 

7 cent.) | cent.) 

Rotterdam Fl. | 0.55 —0.88 | 0.72/ 0.74 | 0.69 | 0.78 | 0.061/-0.111 
Bordeaux Fr. | 3.25 — 5.69 | 4.33 | 4.34 | 4.00 | 4.75 | 0.086|-0.096 
Berlin R.M. | 0.84 — 1.70 | 1.30} 1.29 | 1.18 | 1.46 | 0.106) 0.214 
Vienna Sch. | 0.88 —1.76 | 1.385 | 1.87 | 1.22] 1.515 | 0.108!-0.017 
Stockholm 3 Kr. | 1.20 —38.17 | 1.77] 1.60 | 1.51 | 1.89 | 0.112} 0.526 
Barcelona Pta. | 0.88 —1.56 | 1.23} 1.25 | 1.085) 1.38 | 0.120-0.119 
London s. d. |0 11.50 — 2 2.25/1 6.33, 1 0.38 |1 4.00) 1 8.75 | 0.129'-0.021 
Copenhagen 3 Kr. | 1.07 — 2.88 | 1.63 | 1.595 | 1.37 | 1.83 | 0.144) 0.022 
Turin Lira | 2.08 —4.81 | 3.40| 3.50 | 2.88 | 4.00 | 0.163'-0.107 
Montreal | $ 0.38 — 1.20 | 0.67 | 0.69 | 0.475) 0.85 | 0.283/-0.147 
San Francisco $ 0.57 — 1.88 | 0.87 | 0.85 | 0.60 | 1.13 | 0.306) 0.057 
New York $ 0.51 — 1.93 | 1.05 | 0.81 | 0.61 | 1.485 | 0.418) 0.543) 
Chicago $ 0.51 — 1.75 | 1.03 | 0.885 | 0.65 | 1.63 | 0.428 0.520 











? Actual earnings. 
Quartile deviation 


Average of quartiles 

I — hh where q, is the difference between the upper quartile and 
Pp ae 5 ee median, q, the difference between the median and the 
dq. + 4% ° lower quartile. 





? Formula : 


* Formula: S = 


APPENDIX III 
List of Family Budget Enquiries 


1. Germany. 1927-1928; 896 workers’, 546 salaried employees’ 
and 498 officials’ families. 


2. Argentina. 1929 ; 680 workers’ families. 
8. Australia. 1927; 66 families of various character. 


4. Austria. 1912-1914; 119/70 workers’ and other families in a 
similar economic and social situation. 

5. Belgium. 1921; 1,125 workers’ and 3875 lower-middle-class 
families. 

6. Bulgaria. 1925; 82 workers’ families. 











os 





12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 








10. 


11. 
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. Denmark. 1922 ; 80 workers’ and 226 salaried employees’ families. 
. Estonia. 1925; 187 workers’ families. 
. United States. 1918-1919 ; about 12,000 wage earners’ and lower- 


middle-class families, 

Finland. _ 1920-1921 ; 117 salaried employees’ and 437 workers’ 
families. 

France. Some investigations by regional committees with a view 
to supplying weights for the index numbers of the cost of living 
have been made. 

Greece. 1980 ; 476 families. 

Hungary. 1926; Budapest; 142 families (mostly workers’). 
Ireland. 1922; 308 wage earners’ families. 

Japan. 1926-1927 ; 8,210 workers’ and 1,575 salaried employees’ 
families. 

Norway. 1927-1928; about 135 workers’ and 31 salaried em- 
ployees’ families. 

New Zealand. 1930; 318 families, including 34 labourers’ and 
140 clerical employees’ families. 


Netherlands. 1923-1924; Amsterdam; 89 workers’ and 123 
salaried employees’ families. 


. Poland. 1927; 192 workers’ families. 

. United Kingdom. 1904; about 2,000 families. 

. Sweden. 1923 ; 747 workers’ and 445 salaried employees’ families. 
. Switzerland. 1922; 147 workers’ and 189 other families. 

. Czechoslovakia. 1925-1927; 58 workers’ and 30 salaried em- 


ployees’ families. 








A Theory of Prices and Wages 


by 


Professor Jens WARMING 


University of Copenhagen 


Certain aspects of the inter-reiations of wage policy and 
economic conditions in general have already been discussed in 
the pages of this Review — in particular, the doctrine, widely 
current in the United States, that high wages are essential to 
economic progress’, and the relation of monetary policy in 
_ Great Britain to the movement of wages in that country®. The 

writer of the present article puts forward the view that the 
present general instability of economic conditions is very largely 
due to psychological causes, among which he considers that one 
of the most important is the uncertainty as to the future move- 
ment of wages. He argues that if wages could be stabilised, with 
some certainty that they would remain steady for a considerable 
period, an important step would be taken not only towards 
stabilising prices but also towards restoring that confidence which 
is an essential condition of prosperity. He examines the relation 
of his theory to such questions as the gold supply, rationalisation, 
the agricultural depression, and the inequality of wages in agri- 
culture and industry, and considers the modifications necessary 
to adapt it to special circumstances. 


INCE September 1929 wholesale prices in most countries have 
fallen by some 15 per cent. and the question now is whether 
wages shall be adjusted to this level or whether they shall be 
maintained as they are and so force a return to the former prices. 
Which course will lead most rapidly toa recovery of equilibrium? 
At the first glance it might seem the more natural course to 
adjust wages to prices ; the present disagreement between them 
makes production unprofitable and the result must be unemploy- 








1 International Labour Review, Vol. XX, No. 6, Dec. 1929: “The Doctrine 


of High Wages ”’, by J. H. Ricnarpson. 
* Idem, Vol. XXII, No. 2, Aug. 1930: “ Wages Policy and the Gold Standard 
in Great Britain”, by J. R. Bettersy and K. S., Isues. 
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ment; although for a short time production may continue by 
omitting to cover its fixed costs, this would become impossible 
in the long run. In an individual enterprise or in one particular 
country it may seem that a reduction in wages would be the best 
way to restore equilibrium, for by taking the lead in reducing 
wages and so being in a position to produce goods more cheaply 
it may be possible to capture orders which otherwise would 
have gone to a competitor. But if this course compels competing 
manufacturers or countries to reduce wages with the same object, 
no one can secure orders in this way. It may indeed be questioned 
whether such a policy would tend to create work; will it not 
rather diminish the amount of work available by prolonging the 
period of depression ? Lowering the wage level would make it 
possible to offer goods at prices continually scaled down, and so 
prolong the period of depression, for until the public felt assured 
that prices had reached their lowest point it would be regarded 
as unprofitable to expand trade and there would be no recovery 
of initiative. 

It must be borne in mind that prices have not all fallen on 
the same scale ; they have fallen more for raw materials than 
for finished products, more in unsheltered than in sheltered 
trades, more in wholesale than in retail trade, etc. 


It is probable that the present cost of living and wages are 
more affected by the former price level (that of the summer of 
1929) than by the new level, which would be valid if all prices 
for commodities and factors of production were adjusted to 
present average wholesale prices or even to the lowest of them. 
There cannot be adjustment of different prices to each other 
without friction, and even if, by a stroke of the pen, wages—the 
most serious source of friction—could be simultaneously adjusted 
in all countries, this would not be the end of the process. 


But it is inconceivable that there should be a simultaneous 
reduction of wages to a final permanent level; it would be 
impossible to convince the workers that their wages should be 
reduced by 15 per cent. when many prices—more especially 
retail prices—have not fallen by nearly as much, and prices may 
not have come down to this extent even throughout their own 
trade. In this Review* J. R. Bellerby and K. S. Isles go so far 





1 International Labour Review, Aug. 1930, Vol. XXII, No. 2: “ Wages Policy 
and the Gold Standard in Great Britain ”’, p. 152. 
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as to say that reduction of wages “ has nowhere been seriously 
examined”. The result of such an examination would possibly 
be a reduction of 5 per cent., and the next year this reduction 
might be repeated, and so on; throughout this long period 
depression would continue, for the expectation of still lower 
wages and prices would induce both manufacturers and con- 
sumers to postpone their orders whenever this was possible. And 
when the 15 per cent. had been reached who would feel confident 
that wages and prices had touched bottom? The postponed 
orders would not be likely to come in immediately. 

If we had a choice between at once bringing wages down to 
the new level and stabilising them on that basis or raising prices 
to the former level it would perhaps be right to choose the lower 
level, but this alternative is not before us ; the lowering of the 
wage level would be a hesitating and prolonged process and 
would have no definite termination. It is therefore preferable 
to keep wages unaltered and let prices adjust themselves, if 
necessary. Wages are more inter-related than prices and con- 
sequently provide a better means of ascertaining the world level. 
But of course any special disproportion between different rates 
of wages would need correction. 

Many people still cling to the belief that we shall get back to 
the pre-war level. This opinion would be maintained and even 
strengthened if wages were repeatedly reduced and a reduction 
of prices followed—especially in trades where prices had so far 
remained steady. During the period of inflation the wisdom of 
an automatic regulation of wages according to the price level 
was often questioned ; those who opposed this policy likened it 
to an Archimedean or endless screw, as every time wages were 
raised it involved raising prices, and so on. Personally I dis- 
agreed with this point of view, at any rate so long as the original 
wages had been in harmony with prices, and when the initial 
movement of prices had a definite cause, as, for instance, the 
rate of exchange in a country with a paper currency, for these 
adjustments to the currency would be on a diminishing scale 
and would ultimately come to an end. But when the origin of 
the movement is psychological, as it is now, there is real danger 
that the movement will continue, and the decline may be more 
easily arrested at the outset than later. 

In those trades where the fall of prices has proceeded most 
rapidly and has gone farthest the adjustment of wages may 
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create work at first ; but it has the contrary effect if continued 
during a long period and in the long run has no effect at all. 
It is unnecessary to point out what scarcity of work means in 
unemployment and business failures, or its demoralising effect 
on the young workers and the homes of the people. The belief 
that lower wages will stimulate the demand for work is bor- 
rowed from the trade in commodities. There it has some foun- 
dation, for prices in different sections of this trade are not so 
interdependent as wages in different industries; but even with 
regard to commodities it is often the case that the first effect 
of lower prices is to lessen the demand, as many purchasers wait 
for a further fall, and in fact this expectation causes the fall to 
continue. 

If in a number of leading countries it became a point of 
honour to keep wages stable, recovery from the depression of 
the last year or so would be more rapid. To some extent this 
depression has a psychological cause: the raising of the rate of 
discount in the United States had more effect on people’s minds 
than was anticipated, so that the result was not stabilisation of 
prices but their decline. And just because there is so little in 
the real economic conditions to necessitate a fall of prices there 
is reason to believe that public confidence in the stability of 
wages would in itself stabilise prices or even raise them to their 
former level—except where special circumstances need to be 
taken into account, e.g. rationalisation or better utilisation of 
the capacity of machinery. The actual fall of prices in 1929- 
1930 would haye been impossible but for the opinion being 
widely held that prices would come back to the pre-war level ; 
and it would have been impossible to hold this opinion. if there 
had been confidence that wages would be kept stable. 

To make it clear that stable wages are the best means of stabi- 
lising economic conditions, it should be added that the wage level 
also influences both the amount of interest and rent. In fact 
capital goods (buildings, machines, ships, ete.) are partly pro- 
duced by labour, so that the amount of interest is determined not 
only by the rate of interest, but also by wages; and rent is the 
value of a certain quantity of grain, determined by the cost of 
production of grain at the margin of cultivation — a cost which 
does not itself include any allowance for rent, but only for labour 
and a return on the capital invested. 

No doubt the idea that stable wages produce stable conditions 
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will provoke objections. It may be argued that it is useless to 
discuss which wage level is the best, since the gold supply and 
gold policy are the determining factors for both the price level 
and the wage level. Further, that wages were too high in many 
countries even before the fall of prices in 1929-1930, and — 
among the cases where there is inequality in wages — that the 
difference between wages in agriculture and in industry is too 
wide. These and other objections will provide an occasion for 
the discussion of the whole problem and will help to deepen 
the idea. 


THE INFLUENCE OF GOLD 


It may be said that only the gold supply and the gold policy 
of the central banks and the legislatures determine the level of 
prices and wages. I admit that in the long run they do so, but 
their effect is slow, and the gold policy can have regard to what 
price level is desirable. When G. Cassel‘ recently recommended 
a more liberal gold policy it was precisely with the purpose of 
influencing the price level; and when J. H. Richardson in this 
Review” discussed “ The Doctrine of High Wages” it is obvious 
that he supposes that gold does not determine everything, but 
that it really is possible to influence the wage level. 

The direct influence of gold is slow ; during a number of 
years the price level may be chiefly affected by rationalisation or 
the wage policy, but finally the result diverges too much from what 
it ought to be — especially if the growth of population or of 
capital requires more gold — and then there must be adjustment. 
Even if there is disproportion between the price level and gold 
— if for instance there is a shortage of gold — this is not felt 
continuously, but only during times of prosperity ; and the faster 
the expansion of business reaches a point where scarcity of gold 
is felt, the shorter will be the periods of good years. This was 
the experience during the period 1875-1895. As a matter of fact 
the principal means by which the banks can adjust prices to 
the gold supply — the discount rate — is weak, capricious, and 
irrational. Altering the price level is in itself only nominal ; 
to influence the level by the rate of interest at a time when cur- 
rent savings suffice to meet the demand for capital and when 





1 Berlingske Tidende, 28 Sept. 1930. 
2 International Labour Review, Dec. 1929, Vol. XX, No. 6, pp. 797-815. 
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the marginal productivity of capital does not really require any 
change must be detrimental to production and to economic life 
as a whole. If there were other measures which might affect the 
level it would be right to help nature to find the correct level 
more quickly and cheaply. To maintain wages at the level that 
may be supposed to correspond with the gold supply in the long 
run is such a measure. * 

I am cordially in agreement with the efforts to economise 
gold by reducing the percentages for the reserves of the central 
banks or in other ways. A much lower percentage would be 
quite sufficient for the proper purposes of the gold reserves. 
I think it is true that the gold supply of the world will be insuf- 
ficient in the future, and that a time will come when prices will 
be influenced if the percentages are not reduced — for instance, 
from the usual 33 per cent. to 32 and possibly later to 31, or even 
farther. This reduction would be easier if an international 
agreement were to show the way. 

But | do not think that gold is yet so scarce that it is neces- 
sary to raise the rate of discount and so put an end to a period 
of prosperity which the actual conditions would allow to 
continue. Fear of such a scarcity does already exist, especially 
as gold is very unevenly distributed among the various countries 
— with far too much in the United States, in France, and also 
in Denmark, to take a representative of the smaller countries. 
This fear influences discount policy in an irrational way, and 
unless we prevent it, sudden movements of the price level must 
be expected. 

But a reduction of the percentages would not in itself be 
sufficient. An international consensus of opinion that wages 
should be kept stable would have far more effect towards stabi- 
lising prices, and this is the primary condition of prosperity. 


SHOULD THE BENEFIT FROM RATIONALISATION COME 
THROUGH WAGES OR PRrRIcEs ? 


Since the gold supply does not absolutely determine the price 
level, gold policy can be to some extent passive, accepting and 
adjusting itself to the actual price and wage levels. It may be 


1 On this point there seems to be inconsistency between two recent articles 
by G. Cassel. In September 1930 (Berlingske Tidende, loc. cit.) he recommended 
thet the central banks should prevent the fall of prices, but in November (Idem, 
1 Nov. 1930) he recommended that wages should be adjusted to prices. 
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useful to consider what level is most desirable and in particular 
whether it is by higher wages or lower prices that the population 
can derive most profit from rationalisation. I am at one with 
J. H. Richardson* (who is a moderate exponent of the doctrine 
of high wages) in thinking that there is a greater incentive to 
the workers to increase output when the benefit comes to them 
directly by increased wages, and on the whole I think that if 
there is only a moderate introduction of improved methods the 
best plan is to increase wages. The recommendations concerned 
with stable wages in the previous pages of this article thus apply 
only when other conditions are unchanged : for instance, changes 
in technical equipment call for adjustment of wages. 


The introduction of improved methods benefits the whole 
population more quickly by way of rising wages than of falling 
prices because the workers are better organised than the consu- 
mers. The trade unions know a good deal about the economic 
conditions in their own trades. They can keep a close watch 
on their own branch of industry in order to ascertain whether 
the employers can pay a higher wage, and therefore they are 
often able to secure an increase. But the consumers’ interests 
are not so concentrated ; they are spread over all trades and 
consumers cannot possess equally reliable information about 
each of them ; consequently the benefit of improved methods 
may often remain in the hands of the employers for a number 
of years, simply by friction, with the result that they have no 
stimulus to further progress. 


However, it is obvious that in the long run the increase in 
wages must be about the same in all trades; for a short time 
the trades which are making the most rapid technical progress 
can lead in wages, but in the end the workers in other trades 
are bound to benefit in a like degree. The ideal seems to be 
that in trades of rapidly increasing efficiency the benefit should 
be divided between workers and consumers, i.e. shared by 
wages and prices ; that trades of average efficiency should raise 
wages and keep prices unaltered ; while trades making little or 
no advance in efficiency would only be able to pay increased 
wages by raising prices. Thus the price level would remain 
stable while the wage level would rise. 





1 International Labour Review, loc. cit. 
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Such a policy would provide a stimulus to trades which are 
making little or no advance in efficiency : as it would be diffi- 
cult for them to raise prices rapidly to the necessary level, the 
payment of higher wages would compel them to rationalise ; 
unaltered wages would encourage their conservatism, The same 
thing applies to the individual enterprise which has not intro- 
duced rationalisation to the same degree as its competitors : 
higher wages would be more stimulating than lower prices, espe- 
cially as the fall in prices would be the slower, 

Finally, if wages are the channel for benefit it is an advan- 
tage that the “ passive ” capitalists — i.e. the creditors — do not get 
any share in the benefit, as they would if prices were lowered ; 
if the total result is an unaltered price level they will have unal- 
tered purchasing power, which is all that they can claim. The 
“active” capitalists — the employers and even the debtors — 
will be better situated, and this should stimulate progress and 
expansion. Really the process would be a kind of inflation ; but 
it would be so limited and would come about so naturally that 
none of the unfortunate effects of inflation would appear. 

Of course this system has some disadvantages. For the 
benefit of increased efficiency in-one trade to pass through 
wages in all other trades, perhaps leading to higher prices in 
many of them, is a very roundabout process. If, on the con- 
trary, prices were at once Jowered by the full amount in the 
first trade, nothing else would need any more adjustment ; fur- 
ther, the consumption of the commodity produced by the effi- 
cient trade would expand more quickly to the extent justified 
by that efficiency. From a moral point of view, also, it might 
be better for the workers to benefit gradually by lower prices, 
now for one commodity, now for another, than by a larger 
amount, at intervals perhaps of several years, in higher wages. 
But these advantages are outweighed by the advantages on the 
other side, that the whole process would be more rapid and that 
the population generally would sooner enjoy its fair. share of 
benefit. 

But a condition of the system proposed is that gold policy 
should be adjusted to it either by diminishing the gold reserves 
or in other ways. In the most advanced countries wages are the 
most important sphere of cash payments that the growth of the 
credit system has left untouched ; higher wages therefore require 
a larger amount of currency in circulation. 
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J. H. Richardson doubts whether a high wage policy could 
be applied as successfully in Europe as it is in the United States, 
for the reason that European countries are more dependent on 
foreign markets ; one country could not apply the system unless 
its competitors did the same. If this be so it is the more necessary 
to create an international opinion in favour of the system. 
Employers in a specific country would probably be glad to 
escape lowering wages if they could feel sure that wages would 
not be reduced by their competitors ; their own income would 
remain at the same level (at the expense of their creditors) and 
as public confidence increased they would secure more orders. 
In any case the existence of a system of high wages in the 
United States is a help to Europe ; there is such an active flow 
of trade between the two continents that there must be a 
tendency towards a common policy, especially in view of the 
low freight charges which have recently prevailed. Admittedly 
the wage levels differ, and this may be accounted for by 
legitimate causes ; but it is unlikely that they will diverge more 
widely than in the past. Most of the improvements in methods 
and equipment can be introduced in Europe as well as in the 
United States; and if some of them are contingent on the vast 
field of the American market—which makes large-scale produc- 
tion possible—Europe can point to the fact that the difference 
in density of population is decreasing and that Europeans may 
yet apply more rationalisation than they have already adopted. 
Because of the system of high wages in the United States it may 
be easier for Europe to keep wages up: if our competitors have 
stable wages we can have the same. 


RATIONALISATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Opinions differ as to whether rationalisation is likely to be 
harmful to the workers. Theoretically there is no necessity for 
labour-saving machinery to cause unemployment; Society can 
adjust itself to the new conditions, and only time is needed to 
organise work anew and create confidence. But it must be 
admitted that in some cases rationalisation does lower wages : 
if a labour-saving machine is barely profitable, producing 
scarcely more than normal interest, there can be very little 
benefit for either workers or consumers ; it will not be possible 
to raise wages or lower prices by more than a negligible amount. 
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And the machine may be more or less profitable, yet the direct 
influence on the rate of interest is the same : this depends upon 
ithe amount of capital needed, not on what happens later on. 
Accordingly there will be a point of intersection : in the case of 
unimportant changes in equipment the loss from higher interest 
will be greater than the gain from either lower prices or higher 
wages ; where much increased efficiency results from the change 
the gain will be greatest. It seems probable that the point of 
intersection is a good deal above the normal rate of interest ; 
but nevertheless I think that new equipment which will be 
permanently adopted is above that point.’ And even if the initial 
return on capital (perhaps 4 or 5 per cent.) is not sufficient, the 
innovation is likely to lead to further saving, so ultimately 
neutralising the detrimental effect on the capital market. In the 
long run it may be assumed that equipment bringing in even a 
small profit will benefit the workers, especially if they are 
consumers of the article produced by the new machine. 

So far as unemployment is concerned, rationalisation may 
often lead to the capture of trade which would have gone to 
other countries, by making competition possible ; but whether 
it creates work is quite another question. The theory generally 
advanced is that, as the result of installing labour-saving 
machines is either lower prices, or higher wages or profits, this 
increased purchasing power will create work for the superfluous 
workers, who will eventually be reabsorbed. This may be so, 
but it will not come about without the exercise of initiative. 
So long as no one has found the right direction for expanding 
production the increase in purchasing power just mentioned will 
be neutralised by the decrease in the purchasing power of the 
unemployed ; and experience shows that this state of affairs may 
last a considerable time, becoming a sort of vicious circle where 
A cannot sell his products because B, C, and D are unemployed 
and B cannot regain his employment because A cannot buy B's 
goods, and so on. The difficulty is that it is impossible to tell 
beforehand upon what the new purchasing power will be spent. 
Will it be spent on travelling and hotels or on amusements, on 





__* Five calculations recently examined for new machines to be installed in 
different factories gave the following results : in addition to normal interest and 
ample amortisation their return on the capital invested in them would be res 
tively 4, 5, 10, 13 and 90 per cent., suggesting that the last three would be directly 
profitable to the workers, and perhaps ultimately the first two also. Three other 
cases investigated gave a return of about 15 per cent. 
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curtains or carpets, pianos or radio, books or pictures, bigger 
houses or central heating, eggs or fruit ? No individual producer 
knows whether the demand will concern his trade and he there- 
fore hesitates to expand his production until he has evidence 
that this is so. The great drawback to rationalisation is the 
uncertainty in regard to the absorption of the new or intensified 
production ; and when rationalisation develops at such a rate 
as it has done in the last few years it is no wonder that there 
is so much unemployment. If a rower uses one oar only, the 
boat will turn round ; both oars are needed if the boat is to go 
forward. In recent years much effort has been put into ration- 
alisation ; we must now learn to put equal effort into expansion, 
and so restore the equilibrium that will make forward move- 
ment possible. 

Besides this considerable drawback there are several kinds of 
special losses connected with rationalisation, even if the system 
of high wages is applied and the gold supply is adequate. 
It might be supposed that the fall in prices due to rationalisation 
could not be greater than the benefits of rationalisation itself 
would make tolerable, and that, consequently, rationalisation 
could not bring about an economic crisis. But among the special 
losses referred to above the following are instances. Some 
producers are unable to make use of the same equipment as 
their competitors, for example, farmers whose soil or climate is 
unfitted for the new combines or for the artificial fertilisers 
which have become so cheap; and even those producers who 
can make full use of the new methods may not get such high 
prices as they expected. Rent may fall ; old machines will lose 
their value. Stocks of the specific commodity produced will 
be depreciated. Old workers will never obtain a new permanent 
job. The losses of some producers will react on those who 
supply them.‘ And by psychological channels the depression 
tends to spread like an infection from one trade to another. 

Of course there are special gains too—more particularly in 
trades which benefit immediately by the higher purchasing 
power and which can increase production without having to 





1 In the eighties, for instance, the cheap grain from the United States and 
Russia impoverished not only the farmers of Western Europe but the towns as 
well, although it was to the interest of town dwellers as consumers for the grain 
to be cheap ; for they lost the farmers as consumers of town-made goods and could 
not immediately find new markets. 
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add to their plant. Sometimes the elasticity of the demand for 
a specific commodity is so great that it develops automatically 
in the very trade in which rationalisation has taken place. But 
when public opinion is as sensitive as it is nowadays there is a 
grave risk that the losses will make more impression than the 
gains and thus the depression may be prolonged. 


WeERE WAGES FORMERLY TOO HiGH ? 


In opposition to the view that wages should be kept stable 
although prices have fallen it may be asserted that wages were 
too high before the last fall of prices and that it would have 
been wise to adjust wages then. But this complaint has been 
heard for so many years that if there had been anything in it 
it is probable that prices would have adjusted themselves to 
the wage level ; it would only be in a single country, where the 
level of wages had little influence on world prices, that too high 
a level of wages could be maintained over a period of years. 
Wages in Denmark are among the highest in Europe, and as 
there is a great deal of unemployment it is natural that many 
people see a close connection between these two facts. 

It must be admitted that wages may be so high that the 
whole working class suffers, as the result may be such a shrink- 
age of employment that the total amount of wages decreases ; 
the loss will be greatest in the case of the less.efficient workers 
who are most exposed to unemployment, while highly skilled 
workers will often be able to secure constant work even at high 
wages. If either a man or a machine can do the same piece of 
work, and if the man is paid more than the cost of running the 
machine together with the necessary return on capital, the result 
will be that the man will be thrown out of work. All the same, 
high wages are not the only possible cause of unemployment ; 
the existence of unemployment is not in itself proof that wages 
are too high. 

In 1927 I was of opinion that there was more difference 
between wages in Denmark and those in adjacent countries than 
could be accounted for by their higher rates of interest and the 
nature of Danish workers ; but I held that it was the wages in 
those countries that were too low. Even if wages in Denmark 
were on the right level the orders attracted elsewhere by 
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excessively low wages must leave the Danish worker to face an 
undue share of unemployment. This opinion was based on the 
following facts. From 1914 to 1927 the purchasing power of 
workers in full employment in manufacturing industries in 
Denmark increased by 28 per cent.; as there is reason to believe 
that the increase was too slow in the period from 1900 to 1914 
this corresponds very well with the American figure: “more 
than 25 per cent.” ', and I cannot see any cause to account for 
the difference between American and Danish wages being greater 
now than before the war, for the actual conditions of production 
must have improved as rapidly here as there. In regard to 
industry it is also worth while to note that the growth of 
purchasing power is due to cheap food in particular ; high real 
wages are at the expense of agriculture—and other sources of 
raw material—rather than of industry. The output per worker 
in Danish manufacturing industry has risen by some 40 per cent. 
since 1913; for several reasons this is no proof that industry 
can pay wages 40 per cent. higher and spend 40 per cent. more 
on other factors of production, but it does at least supply a 
basis for optimism. That the 40 per cent. is more than industry 
can afford is especially due to the fact that there is an increasing 
tendency for it to buy semi-manufactured goods instead of raw 
materials ; the increased output per worker has also required 
more capital, fuel, engineering, etc. It is possible that there has 
been most growth in trades where wages are but a small part 
of the total value of production ; there are wide differences in 
that respect, for instance, between the production of margarine, 
wages constitute only 3 per cent. of 





where—at the final stage 
the value, and shipyards, where they represent 40 per cent. 
More specialised statistics, however, show that much of the total 
value of production goes to increase the power to pay good 





wages. 

For the world as a whole we can refer to the Memorandum 
on Production and Trade* ; according to this the production of 
foodstuffs and raw materials increased by 14 per cent. per capita 
from 1913 to 1928. This must correspond to a higher percent- 
age for finished products, as with increasing wealth and 


1 Cf. the article by J. H. Ricuarpson already cited, p. 798. 
2 LEAGUE OF NATIONS, ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL SECTION: Memorandum 
on Production and Trade, 1923-1928/29. Geneva, 1930. 
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advancing civilisation a smaller proportion of income is spent 
on food and raw materials, and more on manufacturing and 
services. But I cannot say whether that 14 per cent. could 
justify a rise of as much as 25 per cent. on wages, especially as 
the share of capital (but not of land) in the national dividend 
has perhaps increased. We can obtain some guidance from the 
fact that the 14 per cent. is composed of 5 per cent. for food 
and 27 per cent. for raw materials ; the process of manufacture 
has more importance for raw materials than for food, the final 
value of which is in large proportion directly due to the farmer. 
This seems to confirm the theory that it is possible to pay much 
higher wages than prevailed before the war. If we exclude 
Russia, throughout Europe the increase in the per capita pro- 
duction of food and raw materials is only 5 per cent.; this is 
not surprising, as raw materials are not a special feature of 
European production and, moreover, in a number of countries, 
the recovery from the war is not complete. 
The view that wages in other countries were too low was 
confirmed when subsequently wages in Germany rose rapidly 
without any considerable rise in the price level ; it then became 
evident that Danish workers could retain their high wages 
without loss of employment. 
But even if the Danish wage level is correct, the country 
cannot hope for prosperity so long as it is neighboured by others 
with an unreasonably iow wage level. 


THE DIFFERENT LEVELS OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL WAGES 


In Scandinavian countries a popular explanation of urban 
unemployment is that, owing to the high wages and prices of 
manufacturing industry, the farmer cannot afford to purchase 
its products or pay for the services of skilled craftsmen ; the 
farmers say that the wages of their own workers are moderate: 
but they complain of the high wages included in the prices of 
the supplies they must purchase from the towns. I do not 
know whether farmers elsewhere take up the same attitude, but 
I should think it is likely to be so. 

Similar complaints are made that Europe cannot sell sut- 
ficient goods to other parts of the world because the prices are 
too high ; the position is further the same as between sheltered 
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and unsheltered trades. The weak point in these arguments is 
the failure to realise that if the purchasing power of the farmers 
is diminished on account of wages in cities being too high, the 
purchasing power of the town workers is augmented by just the 
same amount. But if the difference really exists it must never- 
theless be injurious ; the actual conditions, and the causes and 
effects of the difference, are therefore worth examination. 

A Swedish statistician, B. Nystrom, has prepared the follow- 
ing table’ of the daily wages paid in or about 1927 in certain 
countries (in Scandinavian crowns). 


Unskilled workers 


icultural “ ~ 
Country — in = 
Kr. Kr. 
Sweden 4.00— 5.00 6.40-— 7.20 
Norway 5.00— 6.00 8.80— 9.60 
Denmark 5.00— 6.00 9.60-10.40 
Finland 3.00— 3.50 4.00— 4.80 
Germany 3.50— 4.60 5.20— 6.00 
England 4.00— 5.00 5.60— 6.40 
United States 9.00—13.00 14.90-16.60 


These differences are probably too great in relation to the 
cost of living, quality, etc. Nystrom is of opinion that they are 
greater than before the war, and that there is a correlation 
between them and the unfavourable situation of the farmers. 
In the United States and in Denmark, it appears that the differ- 
ences have in fact increased, but I do not know what the position 
is in other countries. However, even with a parallel movement 
of the figures the difference may have increased relatively, on 
account of the (probably) lessening difference in the cost of 
living, for a result of the increase in wealth and in the division 
of labour is that the farmers and their workers consume more 
and more commodities from the towns, and consequently must 
pay the same prices as the town dwellers. The farmers may thus 
have grounds for their complaint, but it is doubtful whether the 
conditions of which they complain are caused by agricultural 
wages being too low or urban wages too high. 

As further proof of this relation it may be pointed out that 
in many countries the price level of raw materials is lower than 
that of finished products * ; and the cost of living, which includes 
services in the way of retail trade, house rent, public service 








1 Published in Sveriges Almdnna Landbrukssdliskaps Medlemsblad, Jan. 1929. 
2 Cf. Memorandum on Production and Trade, pp. 64 and 75. 
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(through rates and taxes), personal service, etc., is at a still 
higher level. A Danish statistician, Dr. Jorgen Pedersen, has 
compared a number of finished products with their own raw 
materials and found that the more finished a product is the 
more has the price risen as compared with 1914.‘ But this is 
not an absolute proof of the relation mentioned above between 
agricultural and industrial wages, and as regards prices there are 
two other possible explanations. Technical progress may be 
unequal at different stages of production : e.g. if a certain com- 
modity is the result of 10 hours of work (whether of men or of 
machines) at the stage of production of raw materials, 10 hours 
at the stage of manufacture and 10 hours at the stage of distribu- 
tion, and if inventions (improvements in machinery or methods) 
reduce these 10+-10+10 hours to 7+8+9, then the index for 
the raw materials is 70, for the finished product 75 (15 : 20) and 
for the product at the stage of consumption 80 (24:30). It is 
probable that there is very little scope for inventions at the 
distribution stage (10 hours reduced to 9); but | would not 
venture an opinion as to whether they are more important for 
agriculture and other production of raw materials than for 
manufacturing processes. However it will fit the theory set 
forth above if the reduction of hours is identical, for prices of 
raw materials may come down more than corresponds to the 
hours, the rent of land being perhaps reduced even more than 
hours ; the nature of the progress made will govern this. In 
addition the low prices of raw materials may be accounted for 
as a result of long-period economic conditions ; the production 
of many raw materials is spread over a number of years and 
cannot be reduced suddenly when demand decreases. 

The argument as to the lower wages in agriculture is thus 
rather uncertain. But if nevertheless it is true that there is at 
present too great a difference between agricultural and industrial 
wages—which I believe to be the case—the cause must be that 
during the long period of depression, roughly from 1920 to 1930, 
the supply of agricultural workers has been ample ; the migra- 
tion to the towns lessened, and, as the organisation of agricul- 
tural workers is almost negligible, competition forced wages 
down. The farmers too were eager to reduce wages when prices 
fell, for the prices of agricultural produce depend on the world 


1 Cf. Okonomi og Politik (Copenhagen), Vol. IV, No. 3, Nov. 1930, p. 175. 
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market, where competition is keen, while manufactured articles 
are often sold in a restricted and sheltered market. From the 
point of view of the individual farmer this is the natural state 
of things ; but whether it is a wise policy in the long run is 
another question. High prices and high wages are really better 
for farmers than low prices and low wages ; their own profits 
will be on the same level as their prices and wages and as 
debtors a high level should have some interest for them. Low 
wages induce farmers to keep up or even expand production 
(always excepting the considerable number of those who do not 
hire labour) and this must bring about a further fall of prices 
and so prolong the depression. When prosperity returns to the 
towns the countrypeople will at once crowd into them, attracted 
by the difference in wages ; and since it will be impossible for 
the farmers to obtain as many workers as they need agriculiural 
wages will rise rapidly. But the more thought is taken to pave 
the way for the state of equilibrium—which must come in the 
end—the earlier will it come and the better will the world be 
prepared to make good use of it. 

The unemployment in towns thus seems to me to be the 
cause of the great difference in wages, while the farmers on the 
contrary maintain that it is the difference that hinders them 
from purchasing a sufficiency of manufactured commodities, 
and so produces unemployment. 

The disproportion between wages in different fields is of course 
harmful to production, as every deviation from the equilibrium 


of free competition must be. Unsound prices of commodities or 


factors of production always confuse the issues in economic life 
But it is only in the short run that this 


and lower production. 
There is a tendency 


loss will take the form of unemployment. 
nowadays to regard unemployment as the natural outcome of 
every evil—overpopulation, for instance. But the ultimate effect 
of overpopulation is lower wages, not unemployment ; society 
can adjust itself to that state, but time and initiative are needed. 
The protective duties imposed since the war are also charged 
with the responsibility for unemployment ; but society can adjust 
itself to protective duties as well as it has done to freight 
charges ; again the need is for time and initiative, and there will 
be a decrease of wealth if protection is imposed without sound 


reasons. 
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As regards the displacement of purchasing power from the 
country workers to the town workers owing to the difference in 
their wage levels, it has been pointed out above that both 
together could buy exactly the same as before. But they will 
not do so. Town workers demand other commodities than 
farmers ; and both will tend to buy more food and less manu- 
factured articles if the existing difference in wages results in a 
difference in prices. Thus unemployment must be expected in 
the towns and a greater demand for work in the country, which 
would help to restore the balance between industrial and agricul- 
tural wages ; but as the demand for food is very inelastic the 
effect will be limited. In this case also harmony can only be 
restored by time and initiative ; here, in fact, is one of the many, 
although not one of the worst, sources of the unrest of recent 
years. And although wages that are too high are more harmful 
than wages that are too low, it is obvious that loss and unrest 
are caused even by low wages. Low wages and prices in agricul- 
ture are of course favourable to the towns, with the reservation 
that the urban producers suffer temporary loss by not being 
immediately able to find other purchasers when the farmers can 
no longer afford to buy their goods. ' 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 


The conditions in agriculture are so important in a number 
of countries that they need separate consideration here. The 
prices of farm produce are low in comparison with other pro- 
ducts and (during the last year) even with raw materials. It is 
true that in the base year, 1913, fairly good prices ruled for 
farm produce; but even if we take 1900 as base year prices 
now are relatively low, at least in Europe, where low freight 
charges for imported grain combine with other causes to keep 
prices down. Retail prices also show a lower index for food 
than for the other groups. 

Some of the causes of the depression are of a temporary 
character, but some of them are sufficiently permanent to oblige 
farmers to admit that the relative value of their land has 
decreased. 

Among the numerous causes that have enabled farmers to 





1 See the instance already referred to in footnote (*), p. 34. 
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produce and sell at lower prices are better seed and new varieties 
of it, better organisation of field work, a growing interest in 
substitutes for grain such as beets, pasture. and lucerne, and 
improved conservation of food and fodder ; and there is reason 
to expect further results from the experimental stations where 
the new science of heredity is being tested. Artificial fertilisers 
are now obtainable at very low prices and there is a better under- 
standing of their use. There is a smaller consumption of fodder 
per unit of meat, milk, etc., produced (this being the result of 
improved breeds and more knowledge of how foodstuffs should 
be combined), while there is less consumption of fodder for 
horses on account of the growing use of motor transport. The 
addition of improved machinery, combines, tractors. milkers, 
etc., means lower costs and sometimes permits of an extension 
of the area farmed. The rapid development in tropical coun- 
tries of the production of oilseed, sugar, fruit, etc., and the lower 
freights also influence the general agricultural situation. 

Although most of the above factors obviously lower costs as 
well as selling prices, they may contribute to depression, not 
only because some farmers may derive more profit from pro- 
gress than others do, so that the latter may have to sell at a 
loss if the fall in prices is determined by the cost at which the 
former can produce, but also, and especially, because rent and 
the value of land may be lowered. The value of the nitrogen in 
the soil decreases when nitrogen extracted from mines or from 
the air comes into use ; it is the same when other chemical ferti- 
lisers take the place of fertilisers found in the soil itself. Even 
the petrol supplying power to motors is a substitute for the 
oats grown on the farm as food for horses ; and reduction of the 
consumption of fodder lessens the demand for land, And the 
more the farmer can produce per acre, the fewer acres are 
needed, and the smaller becomes the value of an acre. It is 
clear, however, that everything depends on the nature of the pro- 
gress effected ; it may, and in some cases does, raise the local 
rent. 

Opinions differ as to whether agricultural progress — per 
year or per decade — is more rapid now than during the last 
century. I think myself that it is, except that during the nine- 
teenth century the fall in freights was more important, because 
this allowed new areas to be brought under cultivation. This 
can be illustrated by the following diagrams, showing the mar- 
ginal productivity of labour (or of capital) and the rent. The 
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curves show the decreasing return (measured vertically) when 
the number of workers (measured along the base line), i.e. the 
intensity of production, increases. The lower curves (through M 
and M:) are identical in the two diagrams, and show the original 
production. The upper curves show the production at a later ; 
date (for instance, after ten years) ; the second diagram corres- 

ponds to a greater increase in productivity than the first as com- 
pared with the original period. 
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The original intensity is expressed by OA (or O:1A:), the wages 
per worker by AC (the marginal productivity). Of the total 
output OACM, the rectangle OACK is distributed to the workers 
and KCM goes to the landowners as rent. In the nineteenth 
century there was some progress, but not enough for the rate 
of growth of the population ; hence the intensity was increased 
from OA to OB. The result was that both wages and rent 
increased, wages from AC to BD, rent from KCM to LDN. 
But in the twentieth century it is not necessary to increase 
production in both directions, upwards by progress, and to the 
right by greater intensity : progress is so fast and increase in 
the rate of consumption so slow (on account of birth control, 
reduction in the number of horses, etc.) that it is even possible 
to reduce the intensity (see the second diagram) from O:A: to 
O:B:. Thus wages increase much more than before, namely, 
to B:D:, while rent is reduced to L:Di:N:. And this area shows 
the rent measured in grain; in buying power the reduction is 
still greater, as more grain must be paid for a day’s work. 

It is this decrease of rent which explains the world-wide 
agricultural depression. But in the long run it will become clear 
that it is only as landowners that the farmers have had losses, 
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and that when new owners have bought the land at a fair price 
they are in better case than those who owned it before the 
depression began. As workers the farmers have benefited, 
getting the same increased remuneration for their personal work, 
whether it be manual or supervisory, as other workers. 
Moreover, they have gained in so far as they own buildings and 
other capital goods which are produced by work ; at least, if 
buildings of that kind are still fit for use and will have to be 
replaced when worn out, and if building costs have risen in 
competing countries also. Probably the small farmers will gain 
more as workers than they lose as owners of land, while those 
who own a great deal of land will lose. 

In addition to these permanent sources of depression there 
are some of a temporary kind. Farmers are always unwilling 
to reduce the intensity of production ; they regard increased 
production as the sovereign remedy against all ills, and thus they 
tend to prolong the depression ; not until it is quite evident that 
they are losing by intensifying production will they begin to 
reduce it. The general depression also reduces the demand for 
animal food and makes it easy to get agricultural workers. When 
towns are prosperous it is often difficult for the farmers to 
obtain workers, so that the state of cultivation gradually sinks, 
and production with it; but now for a number of years they 
have had plenty of labour. In the past the amount of production 
for which farmers in the aggregate have planned is probably in 
excess of the world’s need of food ; but the carrying out of these 
plans is often checked by a shortage of workers, especially as 
the effect of this check may last a couple of years after 
prosperity has ceased, on account of the reduction of cultivation. 
But now these plans are being realised. 

So long as these temporary causes of overproduction continue, 
farmers will lose not only as owners of land but also as workers. 
At present farmers have more workers than they want; but 
when towns are once again flourishing farmers will not be able 
to obtain even as much labour as they have now; they will 
not in fact wish for so many, as wages will be higher. The 
prices of farm produce will then begin to recover, to the great 
advantage of the small farmers who do most of the work them- 
selves, but probably not of the large landowners, who will have 
to pay the higher wages. Prosperity will also stimulate the 
demand for food, but only to a limited extent. The system of 
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producing animal food by feeding stock with grain and oilcakes 
which are mostly purchased—as, for instance, many Danish 
farmers do—can, of course, be just profitable even with low 
prices ; it is the proportion between prices which is of most 
importance in this particular industry, and a return to the 
right proportion may come sooner than a return to the real 
price level. This kind of stock raising must however be on a 
scale which is very important in relation to what the individual 
farmer produces from his own fields if the profit from it is 
to be greater than the loss from the rest of the farm. 


SourRcES OF UNREST 


In the preceding pages we have ruled out high wages as a 
cause of depression, and also differences in the wage levels as 
between industries. The true cause seems to be rather the dis- 
organisation of Europe after the war, the uncertainty as to which 
way to turn, the sensitive state of public opinion and general! 
unrest which result from all this. In the main the depression 
has a psychological origin, but that does not make it easier to 
deal with the problem ;_ physicians are apt to regard it as easier 
to treat physical than mental maladies, as the former are more 
localised and a specific cure for them more often exists. 

We have already mentioned rationalisation as a source of 
unrest, since it is difficult to foresee upon what the newly 
acquired purchasing power will be spent; and also the agri- 
cultural depression, with the resulting transfer of purchasing 
power from the landowners to other classes; indubitably this 
gain is greater than the loss of the landowners, but time is lost 
because the loss is more concentrated than the gain and is felt 
earlier. When prices go down farmers are soon conscious of 
their loss and reduce their purchases, while it is only in the future 
that townsfolk will save on the lower prices and spend the 
money on something else. In such a time of uncertainty it is 
likely that the losses will outweigh the gains, and so prolong the 
unrest. The uncertainty as to the wage level is another contri- 
butory factor, for when a number of prominent business men 
continue to maintain that wages are too high the public will 
be led to postpone laying out money whenever possible, and thus 
the depression will be prolonged. 

In the first years after the war there were a number of sources 
of unrest: the new frontiers between countries, the raising of 
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tariffs and their frequent alteration, paper currencies and the 
rates of exchange, the uneven distribution of gold, anxiety about 
gold movements, revolutions and the occupation of territory, 
war indemnities and long-drawn-out negotiations about them, 
and so on. Some of these difficulties have been settled, but 
others remain ; and even the former have left world economic 
opinion in a sensitive state. 


THE RaTE oF INTEREST 


Even in the recovery from the disturbance caused by the war 
and the return to normal conditions there are elements which 
tend to create unrest, in particular the return to the normal 
rate of interest; in Germany, for instance, the decrease from 
over 10 per cent. to 4 or 5 per cent. If this decrease continues 
society must pass through a series of stages of unemployment, 
as the existence of a surplus of liquid capital is bound to manifest 
itself in the form of unemployment, both of workers and of 
other factors of production. 

All capital is bound up in actual things and is therefore not 
liquid ; the only exception is that if stocks are in excess of 
what is needed the surplus is liquid in so far as it can easily 
be diverted to other purposes. Apart from this, liquid capital 
cannot be measured as a certain amount of money available 
during a certain period. It is like alternating electric current, 
which is consumed as fast as it is produced; not like gas, 
which can be stored. It is like perishable goods, whose price 
is unstable because they cannot be stored but must be used at 
once. It is true that the individual can point to his deposits 
in a bank; but if we consider the assets of the bank and follow 
them through the debtors and their debtors, we shall finally, if 
all of them are solvent, find actual things. Here the term 
“ liquid capital” is a mere juridical term; the bank is obliged 
to deliver the depositor’s purchasing power, but to his plus cor- 
responds a minus for the bank. For society, liquid capital is 
current savings, that capital which we can invest as we will, 
including amortisation and the surplus stocks referred to above. 

A surplus of liquid capital means that saving tends to out- 
strip investment. It is a tendency only, for since all capital 
exists in the form of actual things, savings cannot really be 
greater than investment. If in a given period some people wish 
to save a certain amount but those who invest money in actual 
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things do not wish to invest as much, the surplus must dis- 
appear; for instance, by reduction of the resources of those 
who on account of these unspent savings are unemployed and 
are forced to live on their capital—the opposite of saving. 

To refrain from spending on personal consumption is saving, 
and investment (including spending on non-perishable com- 
modities) is one aspect of this: we may employ engineers and 
builders instead of tailors and bakers. But if no one wishes 
to invest there is a danger that neither engineers nor tailors 
will be employed. If thus the negative side of saving has a 
tendency to be greater than the positive side, the first thing to 
happen is that stocks remain unsold; for a short time the 
unemployed capital exists in the form of unsold goods, but soon 
production will be reduced and the result is unemployment. 

If we suppose that at a given time the rate of interest is 
10 per cent. and if afterwards recovery has gone far enough 
for 9 per cent. to be possible, this will show itself in unsold 
stocks, and in unemployment of the workers. Now suppose 
that the rate of interest is reduced to 9 per cent.; this stimulates 
investment, but it takes time to ascertain what kinds of invest- 
ment are profitable; at last the unemployed workers — or 
machines, etc.—begin to be employed again, and if the recovery 
continues a point will be reached where 8 per cent. becomes a 
possible rate of interest. Then the same process is repeated, so 
that it is only by passing through a series of similar stages of 
unemployment that we can reach the normal rate. J..M. Keynes * 
is of opinion that the actual conditions permit of a much lower 
rate of interest than that which prevails; and his arguments 
seem sound. This implies that there is much unemployment of 
savings, with its corollary, unemployment of workers and of 
other factors of production, or at the best of surplus stocks of 
commodities. This evil is intensified by the expectation of a 
lower rate of interest. An investment which is profitable when 
the rate is 8 per cent. might be still more profitable if it were 
6 per cent., and therefore if 6 per cent. is expected the investment 
will be postponed although it may already be profitable. The 
case is analogous to that of the lowering of wages, when the 
employer’s contention that this course was necessary led to the 


1 “The Future of the Rate of Interest ’’, in Index (Stockholm), Vol. V, No. 57, 
Sept. 1930. 
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continued expectation of a further fall and so deferred recovery 
from the economic depression. 


It is to be hoped that the opinions expressed by Keynes will 
be justified and that we shall soon reach stability in the capital 
market. It cannot be said that more capital creates more work ; 
society can adjust itself to any amount of capital, and _ the 
workers can be in full employment whether we have much or 
little capital; but more capital means better work and higher 
wages, and to that extent the expectation of a lower rate of 
interest confirms the view expressed above that lower wages 
are not necessary at the present time. 


It does not seem possible to expect that the old rate of 4 or 
5 per cent. will return within a short time. The demand for 
capital has been checked by the depression and by the high raie 
of interest; there must be a considerable amount of demand 
now latent which will appear on the market when rates are 
lowered and when there is a return of confidence; in Central 
and Eastern Europe in particular there must be much latent 
demand. The development of rationalisation is more rapid than 
before the war and requires a great deal of capital; this is 
probably the main cause of the high rate of interest having lasted 
longer than after the Napoleonic wars, when normal rates 
returned in about ten years. It is of special interest to note that 
the rationalisation of recent years has been very rapid also in 
connection with the production of capital goods: a machine or 
a building which would have cost £5,000 before rationalisation 
methods were introduced can now perhaps be produced for 
£4,000. On the one hand, this means that less capital is required 
for its purchase, which in any case would be made ; on the other, 
it means that machines which formerly gave a return of 4 per 
cent. on £5,000 can now give 5 per cent. on £4,000 and are 
therefore more likely to be installed. Here there is a possibility 
of a greater demand for capital and, consequently, more influence 
on the rate of interest. But this is a minor point. On the whole 
the future rate of interest depends upon rationalisation and 
savings, on the effect of birth control (when the generations 
affected reach the age of about 20 to 30), and on the price level. 
Before the war the rate of interest was high because the price 
level was increasing ; the debtor gained not only what the capital 
produced but also the increase in the value of the capital goods, 
and accordingly could offer good interest. When the price ievel 
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is stable he must offer a lower rate, and when it is falling he 
must offer a lower rate still. 


THE WAY OUT OF THE DEPRESSION 


As a result of the causes of unrest we have been considering, 
opinion in the economic world is rather sensitive. For this 
reason in the summer of 1929 the American discount policy, 
which aimed at arresting speculation, had far more effect than 
was intended and was the immediate occasion of checking the 
relative prosperity then prevailing in most countries. As the 
effect was so great even in the United States, where public 
confidence was stronger and opinion less sensitive than in 
Europe, it is probably for the same reason that there is more 
expectation of a return to the pre-war price level in the United 
States than in Europe. Americans are very nervous where 
speculation and inflation are concerned ; it is obvious that where 
the price level is not allowed to rise, and when there is great 
difficulty in keeping it stable, it is likely to drop. 

The way out of the depression must be by some kind of 
positive action. Many people who wish to end it suggest negative 
means, such as lowering prices, wages, interest, rates, taxes, etc., 
and measures of economy such as restriction of imports or 
immigration, etc. Measures of this kind would be more likely 
to prolong the depression and accentuate despondency. 

Theoretically it is easy enough to see the positive way : it is 
to set the unemployed to produce what they themselves will buy 
when they are in work. If there are a million unemployed and 
if in a given period they can earn £1,000,000, and if it is assumed 
that they will spend 10 per cent. of their earnings on clothes, 
3 per cent. on shoes, and so on, then the production of clothes, 
shoes, etc., must be organised on that basis. There are so many 
practical difficulties in the way of this plan that it is hardly 
worth seriously putting forward ; nevertheless it is exactly what 
happens whenever a depression is succeeded by a period of 
prosperity, as the workers who were unemployed then go on to 
produce the goods that they themselves need. Accordingly the 
theory calls for closer examination. 

The three chief hindrances in the way of the plan are the 
difficulty of foreseeing what the unemployed will buy, the 
difficulty of organising a simultaneous start in all trades, and 
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the fact that isolated action by a single State is of little use. 
The first of these has already been discussed in connection with 
rationalisation. As regards the second, it is not much use for A 
to begin to produce alone, as unless B, C, D, etc., begin at the 
same time there will be no one to buy A’s products. Here the 
State might intervene to organise the simultaneous start. But 
the third difficulty has then to be met. Part of the purchasing 
power of the unemployed will be directed towards foreign 
products, and therefore part of the production newly set going 
must be for commodities that foreign countries will buy in 
exchange for theirs. It is of course much more difficult to 
organise for export than for purely domestic trade, and the 
natural result is that thoughts are turned in another direction. 
Imports are considered, it is calculated how many workers could 
be employed if the entry of certain foreign goods were prevented 
—and this leads to interest in protection, etc. And all this as if 
it were impossible to create work ; as if the world had only a 
certain amount of work and one country could not secure more 
of it except at the expense of other countries ; as if there were 
a fixed amount of unemployment in the world and no one could 
avoid their share of it save by handing it over to others. 

Fortunately experience shows that when there is a return of 
prosperity it often comes at the same time in a number of 
countries, if not in all ; this shows that work is actually created, 
not taken away from others. Considering then what goes to 
make up this work, we find it is chiefly production of capital 
goods and commodities of which the consumption implies wealth ; 
partly luxury goods, but also other articles which an income 
reduced by unemployment cannot afford to buy. But not a great 
quantity of necessities, which in any circumstances even the 
poorest must buy. 

It was not strictly accurate to take as the basis of the 
argument what one million unemployed will buy when they are 
re-employed and their income rises from 0 to normal. It would 
be more accurate to enquire what two million partially employed 
workers will buy when their income is doubled and thus reaches 
its normal figure, or what three million will buy when their 
income rises from two-thirds to normal. A certain purchasing 
power nearly always exists, for the workers are to some degree 
in and out of employment in turns, and also because they can 
borrow, or are helped by insurance, trade unions, friends and 
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relations, or the public. Hence there is a very stable demand for 
necessities. 

It is essential to emphasise that it is the production of capital 
goods and luxury goods that will relieve economic depression and 
finally lead to recovery. The depression will only be prolonged 
by hesitation to prepare for the expanding demand that returning 
prosperity will bring, and by concentration on the more ordinary 
goods for which there is a stable demand and the production of 
which cannot pay in itself. In the United States the belief in 
the doctrine of high wages tends to create optimism, which finds 
practical expression in expansion of plant and in luxury produc- 
tion; if in bad times Europe fails to realise how great her 
potential riches are, the inevitable result is further impoverish- 
ment. I do not wish it to appear that I am in favour of luxury 
consumption ; there must be some saving if the necessary capital 
goods are to be obtained without borrowing from other countries. 
But we must take men as they are; and if we wish for prosperity 
we must produce those goods which as a matter of fact are 
consumed in prosperity. And when prosperity returns our peoples 
must be educated to consume their wealth in the best way and 
to save a part of it. 

I would not say that the wealth of Europe is yet capable of 
reaching the level of the United States ; nevertheless American 
consumption may be suggestive in respect of European consump- 
tion in the future. In 1929 it was stated in two American 
publications* that from 1920 to 1927 the number of persons 
employed in agriculture in the United States was rapidly 
decreasing and that even other kinds of production (manufactur- 
ing and mining) showed a certain decrease. The increase was 
in services : transport, commerce, personal service, restaurants, 
entertainments, etc., and in art, science and education. Even in 
Europe it seems probable that agriculture is making sufficiently 
rapid progress to provide enough food while employing fewer 
workers, though I do not feel confident that manufacturing 
industry has reached the same stage. In any case, whether 
workers are employed in industry or in services, the numbers 
employed in towns will tend to increase ; certainly birth control 
will cause this increase to be slower than it has been, but even 





; 1 L. B. MANN, in Journal of the American Statistical Association, 1929, Proceed- 
ings, p. 42, and American Journal of Sociology, 1929, p. 1039. 
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if the growth of the population as a whole were to stop the 
towns may still be expected to grow. 

To return to the original problem: wages. Can the un- 
employed be employed on the production of goods to meet their 
own needs with no change in the prevailing level of wages ? 
This will depend upon whether the three factors of production— 
labour, capital, and land—are equally far below their normal 
level of employment; if they are equally affected there need 
be no alteration of the distribution between them of the national 
dividend, but if one of them has more unemployment than the 
others its share of the national dividend must be reduced. 
If unemployment is harmoniously distributed between the 
three factors the relative proportions of the three to be given 
employment will be unchanged, and therefore also their rate 
of production and of earnings (leaving out of account such 
possibilities as lower efficiency of some of the workers, 
machines, etc., and therefore lower earnings). But if there is 
too much unemployment for one factor, there will be propor- 
tionally more of it than of the others to bring back into 
employment, so that it will give a decreasing return, and have 
a lower marginal productivity and consequently lower earnings. 
It is harmony not proportion that is in question here. The 
average unemployment of machines is probably much higher 
than that of the workers, say 25 per cent. as against 10 per cent.; 
employers can have a common reserve of workers but not of 
machines. During a depression this normal ratio (25 :10) might 
be maintained, but even this is improbable ; if the production of 
capital goods and luxury goods requires a different combination 
of the factors of production than is needed for other goods, the 
movements of the unemployment percentages cannot be on 
parallel lines. But they will be harmonious if the return to a 
normal production of capital goods and luxury goods requires 
just those proportions of the three factors of production which 
are actually unemployed. 

What then is the present situation ? Just after the war there 
was a greater scarcity of capital than of workers, and therefore 
the rate of interest was high. Now, however, capital is much 
more plentiful ; I am not quite certain that there would be enough 
if all workers were in employment, but the deficiency would not 
be great if we take into consideration that in normal times of 
prosperity there is a scarcity of capital. It is possible, as sug- 
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gested above, that the rate of interest still needs to be a little 
higher than before the war; and as this rate is combined with 
the value of capital goods—which again is influenced by the 
wage level—the actual amount of interest possibly takes a greater 
share of the national dividend than it used to do. As regards 
land, there is little real unemployment of land that was formerly 
cultivated—at any rate, very little that might affect the general 
economic situation. But unemployment of land may manifest 
itself in another way, by lowering the prices of raw materials. 
The reduction—or expansion—of production requires much more 
time in fields, stock, crops and forests than in industry ; produc- 
tion must generally continue even if the demand is checked by 
depression, and the result is low prices. This is the case at 
present, and it adds a temporary cause to the permanent causes 
mentioned above of low prices for raw materials. 

Even in regard to cycles of depression, which recur at inter- 
vals of from seven to ten years, there is some doubt whether 
lowering wages stimulates demand or the reverse. Many 
economists think that flexibility of wages according to economic 
conditions is best for society and for the workers themselves; but 
even in this case I am of opinion that stable wages will give 
stable conditions. For the individual employer or the particular 
country reduction of wages may be a means of capturing trade ; 
but if all were to use that means, prices would follow wages, and 
despondency and depression would continue. If wages are kept 
stable, the conviction that prices have touched bottom will come 
the sooner and recovery will begin. Nor is it just to reduce 
wages, since the workers have their natural share of the 
depression through those who are unemployed. Suppose, for 
instance, that there are 100 machines and 100 workers and 30 
of each are unemployed ; if the production is reduced by 30 per 
cent. the workers have exactly this loss through unemployment. 
If the employer has a greater loss, it must be because he has 
undertaken to pay full interest to his creditors and full salary 
to his officials even if the machines are unemployed. This may 
be a practical type of contract but it should not be allowed to 
injure the workers ; if the debtors and creditors together obtain 
70 per cent. they have no claim to the 70 per cent. that belongs 
to the workers. To call the interest on a machine a fixed cost 
does not alter the position—why are the workers not included 
in the fixed costs? The case is different only if the whole 
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production sinks by more than 30 per cent., although both 
workers and machines have decreased by 30 per cent.; this may 
come about by means of certain expenses common to a number 
of machines, for instance, cost of supervision or consumption of 
fuel. Then the question arises whether the employer cannot bear 
the risk better than the workers, and so should take it on 
himself—but this leads to the problem of profit-sharing, which 
cannot be discussed here. Stable wages would also give the 
workers greater purchasing power during a depression, and at 
that time it is preferable that purchasing power should be in the 
workers’ hands rather than the employers’, for the latter are 
more likely to save, and during a depression there is some danger 
that money saved may not be invested. I can admit but one 
exception to the ideal of stable wages: in the trades which 
produce capital goods. There it is more likely that lower wages 
will stimulate demand than in other trades; the purchasers of 
such goods are better able to understand and utilise the 
opportunity of cheap buying than the ordinary buyers, who are 
apt to get nervous when prices decline. 

It seems to me that it is by the trade unions that the idea 
of putting an end to the depression by keeping wages stable is 
best understood. More than two generations have passed since 
Marx and Engels called upon the workers of all countries to 
unite. The unions soon came to understand that wages in other 
countries than their own were of interest to them, and they have 
assisted their fellows in other countries to organise ; they have 
very close international relations. If in some special trade the 
unions of a few of the leading countries could agree to try to 
keep wages stable the employers might be quite willing to 
consider the question. For if they could be sure that their 
foreign competitors would pay good wages, they would not be 
indisposed to do the same. 

It seems to me that in this field there is a better chance of 
international co-operation than in many others. And it is not 


of such prime importance that every country should co-operate 
as it is in other fields, nor is it necessary that the agreements 
should be so definite in character. What the economic world 
needs just now is a psychological stimulus ; and I cannot see any 
better way of calling out this force than an international public 


opinion determined to keep wages stable. 





























Workers’ Education in Belgium 


by 
Marie-Thérése Nisot 


Docteur en droit 


In 1922 the Review contained an article describing the move- 
ment for working-class education conducted by the Socialist 
organisations in Belgium.‘ In the following article Dr. Nisot 
brings the former survey up to date, with an analysis of the 
principles applied and the results obtained, and completes it by 
an account of the parallel activities of the Catholic organisations 
in the same sphere. 


T IS difficult to estimate the exact contribution made by the 
trade unions to the workers’ education movement in Belgium, 
since their activities are inseparably bound up with those of 
other organisations of like political views. Thus the Trade Union 
Committee of Belgium, which is of Socialist tendencies, does not 
itself take an active part in the organisation of workers’ educa- 
tion, but leaves this task to the Central Workers’ Education 
Committee (Centrale d’éducation ouvriére), the common organ 
of all the Socialist workers’ organisations. The General Feder- 
ation of Christian Trade Unions, on the other hand, wields a 
more direct influence and has a definite educational programme ; 
but its sphere of action is not limited to the trade unions alone 
and it collaborates in the educational work of the other Catholic 
workers’ organisations. It is therefore within the broader frame- 
work of workers’ organisations in general that the workers’ 
education movement should be considered. 

Both Socialist and Catholic organisations in Belgium have 
always given great prominence to the question of education. 
Thus, when the General Secretariat of the Christian Trade Unions 
was founded in 1904, the aims of the movement were stated to 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct. 1922, pp. B27-545 ; 
‘* Workers’ Education in Belgium”, by Henri de Man. 
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be not only economic and social action, but also moral improve- 
ment and economic and social education. As regards the Socialist 
organisations, although they have had a complete and well 
organised system of workers’ education only since 1911, the 
question has had their close attention for a great many years. 
By way of example may be mentioned the Socialist study circles, 
and the classes for strikers organised in 1904 on the initiative 
of Henry de Man for turning periods of unemployment to good 
account. 

It is here proposed to study the attitude of the most represen- 
tative workers’ organisations, the Socialist organisations on the 
one hand and the Catholic organisations on the other, towards 
the problem of workers’ education, and to consider in particular 
the nature and significance of the various methods that have 
been adopted to solve it. 


THE WoRrRK OF THE SOCIALIST ORGANISATIONS 


The Socialist organisations carry on their activities on behalf 
of the workers’ education movement through a common organ, 
the Central Workers’ Education Committee. 

This Committee was founded in 1911 jointly by the General 
Council of the Labour Party, the Trade Union Committee, the 
Co-operative Union, and the National Federation of Mutual 
Benefit Societies. It is partly financed by an endowment given 
by Ernest Solvay and by funds collected and administered by 
the “ Friends of the Workers’ Education Movement ” 

At the present time, besides representatives of the organisa- 
tions mentioned above, the Central Committee includes repre- 
sentatives of the Central Committee of Young Socialists and the 
National Committee of Socialist Women’s Organisations. The 
Committee also includes five delegates from the local com- 
mittees, elected by the annual congress. 

Apart from these joint activities the various Socialist orga- 
nisations also do a certain amount of individual work in the 
educational sphere. Thus the Trade Union Committee under- 
takes the organisation of trade union weeks, while the National 
Committee of Socialist Women’s Organisations is especially 
concerned with female education. 

As conceived by the Central Committee, the work undertaken 
in this sphere has three aims: the general education of the 
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masses, the Socialist education of the masses, and the training 
of Socialist leaders. 

The work of the Central Committee is carried on in the dif- 
ferent parts of the country through local and district committees, 
organised on lines laid down by it, and with which it maintains 
close contact. The Central Committee divides its work between 
two secretariats, a French secretariat for the Walloon provinces 
and a Flemish secretariat for the Flemish provinces. 

To achieve its aims, the Central Committee makes use of 
various methods, of which the most important are classes, study 
days, study circles for leaders, permanent Socialist schools, 
lectures, libraries, and publications. These will be examined in 
turn. 


Classes 


Classes are evidently considered by the Central Committee to 
be the most effective method of reaching the best elements of 
the working class, and its activity in this respect has been 
constantly growing. Some idea of this work may be obtained 
from the following table, which gives the number of courses 
organised during the last six sessions (each session corresponding 
to the period between one annual congress and the next). 


Session Courses Session Courses 
1924-1925 144 1927-1928 55 
1925-1926 161 1928-1929 131 
1926-1927 158 1929-1930 186 


From 1928-1929 to 1929-1930 the total number of courses 
thus rose from 131 to 186 ; the increase took place in both parts 
of the country, French and Flemish, alike. 

The classes are sometimes designed for purposes of general 
education, and sometimes for trade union training and the 
training of leaders. 

In the matter of organisation the Central Committee dis- 
tinguishes between local classes (first grade), district classes 
(second grade), classes for shop stewards and trade union 
delegates, and classes for Press committees. 

The local (first grade) classes consist as a rule of a series of 
talks on a well-defined and relatively simple subject ; they are 
always followed by a general discussion. They are held once a 
week, and the pupils are given a syllabus or textbook of from 
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40 to 100 pages, usually printed, which they may study between 
the classes. The following are some of the subjects thus studied : 
trade union activity, mechanisation and the working class, the 
organisation of industrial labour, labour legislation, the con- 
dition and status of labour, workers’ holidays. Other classes 
deal with Socialism, the co-operative movement, social insurance, 
the women’s movement, and the youth movement. There are, 
finally, general educational courses on subjects such as family 
life and workers’ spare time. During the 1929-1930 session 
21 local courses (114 lessons) were organised ; 16 of these courses 
(94 lessons) were held in the Walloon area and 5 courses 
(20 lessons) in Flanders. 

The second grade classes, called young leaders’ selection 
classes, are held in all district centres ; they are followed by a 
national examination by means of which possible candidates for 
entrance to the Workers’ College are selected. The successful 
candidates are admitted to a special study week organised at the 
Workers’ College, when a further selection is made; it is 
generally on the basis of the latter that the trade unions nominate 
students for admission to the regular sessions of the Workers’ 
College. 

This system of graduated instruction, with its successive 
selective stages—local classes, district classes, examinations and 
study weeks—appears to have produced satisfactory results, to 
judge by the number of students who at the end of it have been 
considered suitable for admission to the Workers’ College. 
During the session under consideration 11 courses of this kind 
were organised, 7 in the Walloon area and 4 in Flanders. 

In practice, although the local courses are of an elementary 
character, they are generally attended by students over 30 years 
of age, whereas most of the students at the district courses are 
younger. This is attributed to the fact that the latter are aiming 
at the definite goal of admission to the Workers’ College. 

The classes for shop stewards and works delegates constitute 
the most remarkable course of special instruction organised by 
the Central Committee. The shop stewards, who are entrusted 
by the trade unions with the protection of their fellow workers’ 
interests, are recognised by employers and employers’ associa- 
tions as permanent negotiators in all questions connected with 
the internal affairs of the undertakings. The students who 
attend these classes are usually over 30 years of age. This 
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special course of instruction is based on the results of a detailed 
enquiry carried out among a dozen efficient shop stewards, 
whose replies form the principal material of a textbook compiled 
by Mr. Delsinne on the most practical lines possible. The text- 
book, like the classes themselves, deals with the actual duties of 
shop stewards. The fact that in less than a year 2,000 copies 
of such a specialised work have been disposed of, and 18 such 
courses organised, is proof of the great interest taken by trade 
union leaders in this very specialised form of instruction. 


There are also courses for Press committees in the form of 
propaganda lessons for the Socialist Press. 


Study Days and Leaders’ Circles 


Study days, forming part of the class-work system, are 
intended to replace the district courses, which extend over a 
period of several weeks, when the latter cannot be held. They 
have the advantage of necessitating only one journey, which 
naturally makes regular attendance easier. During the 1929- 
1930 session, in Flanders alone 5 of these study days were 
organised and drew an average attendance of from 50 to 
70 workers. 


The leaders’ circles are groups that organise discussion 
meetings with introductory talks on current problems of interest 
to labour leaders. They are to be found notably in Brussels, 
Charleroi, Liége, and Verviers. 


Permanent Socialist Schools 


The permanent Socialist schools include the Workers’ College 
and the central schools for labour leaders. 


Founded in 1921 by the Central Workers’ Education Com- 
mittee, the Workers’ College has as its principal object the 
training of young labour leaders. It aims at giving its students 
not only a general education but also a comprehensive know- 
ledge of the labour movement and its activities in connection 
with politics, trade unionism, the co-operative movement, friendly 
societies, and education. The curriculum further includes visits 
to workers’ institutions, welfare centres, industrial establish- 
ments, and the like, and study tours both in Belgium and abroad. 
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The students are also expected to carry out research work on 
some subject connected with labour activities. The course lasts 
sixteen months, made up of ten months of classes, three months 
of practical work, and three further months of classes. The 
classes are in two series, French and Flemish. Admission to the 
Workers’ College is granted only on nomination by an organ- 
isation affiliated to the Belgian Labour Party, the Trade Union 
Committee, the Belgian Co-operative Union, or the National Union 
of Federated Mutual Benefit Societies. The usual method of 
selecting candidates has already been described. Candidates 
must also have given proof by previous activity in the labour 
movement that they possess the moral qualities and intelligence 
necessary for successful leadership. The age of the sludents 
varies between 18 and 38 years. The Workers’ College is one 
of the five social service schools recognised by the Government.’ 
It forms an integral part of the general system of workers’ 
education organised by the Central Committee, and completes 
the work done by classes and lectures. Although its mission is 
rather to give a general education to young labour leaders than 
to train them for definite work in the labour movement, the 
services it has rendered to the trade union movement in parti- 
cular are adequately attested by the facts that of 89 former 
students who occupy permanent posts in Socialist organisations, 
44 are in the service of the trade unions. 

During 1930 the Central Committee set up two central schools 
for trade union leaders, one in Ghent and the other in Brussels. 
During their first session the classes held at the Ghent school 
dealt with trade union activity in relation to the development of 





1 The syllabus of the classes at the Workers’ College is as follows : 


Hours Hours 

French 30 Civil law 10 
General history 30 Psychology 18 
General and economic geography 30 Hygiene 18 
Economic and social history of Bel- Elementary book-keeping 15 

gium 18 History of art 18 
History of the labour movement 30 Literature 8 
History of Socialist theory 18 Political questions 18 
Condition and status of labour 30 Educational institutions 8 
Economics 30 Institutions for assistance 12 
Trade union movement 18 Workers’ housing 6 
Co-operative movement 18 Statistics, enquiries, and office 
Mutual benefit societies and social method 12 

insurance 12 Social legislation 18 


Constitutional and administrativelaw 18 
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modern capitalism, and those at the Brussels school with trade 
union activity in the post-war world. The assiduous attendance 
at these courses is witness to their success. 


Lectures 


The general and Socialist education of the people is carried 
on more especially by means of lectures organised either by the 
Central Committee or the district committees, or else by the loca! 
committees themselves. The Central Committee has assembled 
a body of lecturers and instructors, to which the local and 
district committees apply when organising their classes and 
lectures. 

The figures for lectures, like those for classes, show an 
increase throughout the country. The following table shows the 
number of lectures organised during the last six sessions : 


Session Lectures Session Lectures 
1924-1925 1,410 1927-1928 1,279 
1925-1926 1,334 1928-1929 1,671 
1926-1927 1,314 1929-1930 2,218 


The figures for the two last sessions show an increase for 
the French part of the country from 1,288 to 1,665, and for the 
Flemish part from 383 to 553. 

From the standpoint of subjects the lectures may be divided 
into lectures for purposes of general education and lectures for 
purposes of Socialist education. 

During the last session there were 1,227 general education 
lectures, which may be classified as follows : educational, 216 ; 
science, 197 ; philosophy, ethics, religion, 71 ; law, 54 ; history, 
124; literature, 204; art, 101; geography and travel, 210; 
various, 50. 

The number of Socialist education lectures was 987, classified 
as follows : Socialism (general questions), 607 ; the trade union 
movement, 104; the co-operative movement, 72; social insur- 
ance, 79 ; the youth movement, 69 ; mutual benefit societies, 17 ; 
the women’s movement, 39. 


Libraries 


Libraries represent another very valuable educational instru- 
ment. A Library Department, with two sections, French and 
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Flemish, has been set up under the Central Committee with the 
object of maintaining close contact between the Committee and 
the Socialist workers’ libraries. The total number of Socialist 
libraries in Belgium is 271. Of these 90 are affiliated to the 
Library Department and 112 unaffiliated in the French pro- 
vinces, while 50 are affiliated and 19 unaffiliated in the Flemish 
provinces. f 

One of the most interesting ventures of the Library Depart- 
ment is the creation of two monthly bulletins, in French and 
Flemish respectively, which publish reviews of new _ books, 
articles on library organisation, advice, etc. Their favourable 
reception is proof that they meet a real need. The Department 
has also a system of visitors, who inspect the libraries regularly 
and report on the condition and needs of each of them by means 
of a questionnaire which is duly filled in and returned to the 
Department. 

The Department is considering the possibility of organising 
courses for librarians on the following lines : (1) an introductory 
week-end course on the subject in general; (2) a year’s corres- 
pondence course for detailed study; (3) a final study week 
devoted to practical tests to complete the year’s instruction. The 
students would also be given the opportunity of doing a period 
of practical work in a library. 

It may be noted that a course for librarians has already been 
organised at Charleroi by the provincial authorities. 


Publications 


Of the Central Committee’s publications the Carnets de la 
Centrale and the Nieuwtjes uit de Centrale deserve first mention. 
They are monthly bulletins containing official news and inform- 
ation on new enterprises, and they contribute to the technical 
education of local organisers. 

The Central Committee also issues syllabuses for the benefit 
of students attending its classes. These have been very well 
received, and the successful attempt made to prépare such 
syllabuses for the classes on co-operation, mechanisation and the 
working classes, sport for workers, and the Socialist Press may 
be considered encouraging. The Central Committee intends to 
continue the systematic publication of these syllabuses. 
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The Committee’s most interesting venture, however, has 
certainly been the founding of two monthly illustrated educa- 
tional reviews, La Vie Ouvriére and Opgang, devoted entirely to 
the life of the workers in its material, industrial, intellectual, 
moral, and social aspects. Following the lines laid down by 
Joseph Wauters, who devoted his life to providing the workers 
with a Press worthy of themselves, these publications try to 
avoid abstract ideas and monotony of writing that might dis- 
discourage working-class readers.* 


Other Ventures 


Among the various local efforts undertaken with the object of 
improving the general education of the working class as a whole 
may be mentioned exhibitions of work done by the workers in 
their spare time, escorted visits to places of interest, which are 
much more effective than lectures, meetings for the discussion 
of art topics, wireless evenings, and the like. Lectures are very 
often held in conjunction with entertainments of some sort. 


The Central Committee is closely associated with the work 
of the two Socialist broadcasting organisations, “RESEF” for 
the French part of the country and “ SAROV” for the Flemish 
part. 

As regards the educational cinema, the Committee’s activities 
have been facilitated by the creation of a Central Socialist Film 
Society, which has as its object the grouping together of all the 
Socialist cinemas in the country. The Central Committee is 
represented on the board of this Society and is able by arrange- 
ment with it to supply its local committees with educational 
films of all kinds that are on the market, as well as with some 
films on workers’ institutions in Belgium. 





1 The first number of Opgang, for example, contains an article by Max Buset 
on flow work ; an introduction by Frans Fischer to his “ Short History of the 
Labour Party ”’ (continued in the following numbers) ; an article by Berthe Labille 
pointing out the significance to the young people of Germany of the 2,000 “ youth 
hostels ’’ which enable them to make endless tours throughout Germany ; in addi- 
tion, the architect Victor Bourgeois expresses his views on minimum housing 
requirements ; and Isabelle Blume discusses a new aspect of democracy, democratic 
marriage. La vie ouvriére contains artistic and literary news, a section called 
“ Music at Home ”’, and book reviews; it also deals with the gramophone and 
broadcasting. 
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THE WorK OF THE CATHOLIC ORGANISATIONS 


The Catholic organisations are also responsible for an 
enormous amount of educational work, which is carried on by 
the various organisations affiliated to the National Christian 
Workers’ League: the General Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions, the Young Christian Workers’ League, and the Christian 
Women Workers’ Leagues. 

The educational work of the Catholic organisations aims at 
furthering trade union and general education, and also at provid- 
ing training for social work. The General Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions is responsible for the first; the other two are 
carried on by the National League itself, by the Young Christian 
Workers’ League, and by the Christian Women Workers’ League. 


Trade Union Education 


Trade union education is the special province of the General 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions, although this body is also 
responsible for the general intellectual and moral education of 
its members and for their technical training. 

The trade unions work in collaboration with all the other 
Catholic workers’ organisations, which are thus in their turn 
under the direct influence of the trade unions in educational 
matters. 

As is known, the activities of the Christian trade union 
movement embrace economic, industrial, and social questions. 
Its object is to increase the material welfare both of the individual 
trade unionists and of the whole community of which they form 
a part. It does not, however, aim merely at improving the work- 
ers’ living conditions and introducing a new economic order, 
but also sets itself to develop to the full, in the light of Christian 
ideals, the faculties of every member in his capacity of worker, 
head of a family, and citizen. 

The educational work of the Christian trade unions is 
inspired by the same principles. It aims less at recruiting a large 
membership than at creating solid nuclei of members who are 
strongly imbued with its guiding principles. 

At the basis of the educational system of the Christian trade 
unions are the local study circles, which consist of a small 
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number of workers, and give elementary instruction in the 
programme of Christian trade unionism. These circles are led 
by trade union delegates, and moral instruction is given by the 
clergy. 

Next come the district trade union schools, which are set 
up in the most important industrial towns. Their curriculum 
includes courses of classes on general subjects and on special 
labour problems.t These classes are intended for propaganda 
workers, for the more intelligent Christian workers who are 
particularly interested in the affairs of the various workers’ 
associations, and for the outstanding members of the associations 
for young Christian workers. 

The third stage in this educational system is represented by 
the central schools and colleges for Christian workers: the 
Louvain College for men and the two social service schools for 
women in Brussels, which will be mentioned later. 

The Central Christian Workers’ College, like the Socialist 
Workers’ College, is a permanent training school for social work. 
It was founded on the initiative of the General Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions and by the efforts of the General Secre- 
tariat of the Christian Women Social Workers of Belgium, and 
is recognised and subsidised by the State. Its main object is the 
training of propaganda workers for social and trade union work, 
and it also provides training for various kinds of social work. 
The course of study lasts two years. During the first, the 
students receive a general education in moral, social, economic, 
and legal subjects, while the second is devoted to specialisation. 
As in the Socialist Workers’ College, the course also includes 


three months of practical work in social institutions or factories. °° 





1 The following list of classes held in one such school (the district school of 
Verviers) is given by way of example: the unemployment crisis; the purpose of 
trade unions ; the purpose of Christian trade unions ; local objections to Christian 
trade unions ; the teaching of the Church (as laid down in the Encyclical Rerum 
Novarum) ; the organisation of Christian trade unions ; the réle of leaders in trade 
union work ; contributions in different trade union sections ; benefits ; the collabo- 
ration of the Young Christian Workers’ League ; the attitude of the Christian trade 
unions towards difficulties in the occupational sphere. 

2 The syllabus of the Central Christian Workers’ College is as follows : 

First year: Religion ; ethics ; law ; political and social economy ; methods of 
statistics, investigation, and research ; psychology ; aesthetic education ; hygiene ; 
languages ; physical training ; educational, assistance, and welfare institutions, 
both public and private. 

Second year: 

(a) Special subject : Social insurance : further study of social economy ; voca- 
tional training and schools for apprentices ; social insurance legislation ; organisa- 
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At the end of the course many students find posts in the Christian 
workers’ organisations, while a number of others become leaders 
in the Young Christian Workers’ movement. The College also 
acts as a centre for information, study, and social activity for all 
social workers. 

After the classes and the college courses there should be 
mentioned the “trade union study days”, which are their 
necessary complement. These courses, which are intended for 
trade union leaders, are held four times a year in the nine 
provinces of the country. They are exclusively of trade union 
inspiration and play an important part in the educational work 
of the Christian trade unions. They deal both with special trade 
union problems and with subjects of general economic and social 
importance. Some of the study days arranged for 1931, for 
instance, deal with such subjects as the special characteristics of 
Christian trade unionism, Christian trade unionism and religion, 
unemployment insurance, family allowances, the migration 
problem, etc. 

Other educational methods employed by the General Federa- 
tion are lectures, district conferences, enquiriés, tracts and other 
publications, which contribute towards the education of trade 
unionists in general. 

Among these publications the following may be mentioned : 
the Tyjd (a daily paper in Flemish), the Confédération des syn- 
dicats chrétiens (a monthly bulletin in French), the Algemeen 
Christelijk Vakverbond (a monthly bulletin in Flemish). Further, 
each national trade federation issues its own journal, usually a 
. monthly publication, which is at the same time both a trade 
organ and a means of general education. In addition to publish- 





tion and activity of insurance institutions ; elementary book-keeping ; organisation 
of employment exchanges and unemployment funds in Belgium ; methods for the 
calculation of insurance benefits ; history of the mutual benefit society movement 
in Belgium and abroad ; history of the trade union movement ; custom among 
the workers ; collective agreements ; history of the social movement ; religion ; 
physical training; languages. 

(b) Special subject : Industry : occupational deontology ; domestic economy ; 
elementary technology ; practical reading of plans for factories and sanitary out- 
buildings ; elements of medicine and first aid ; industrial hygiene ; safety and 
accident prevention devices ; elementary industrial accounting ; drafting of enqui- 
ries, monographs, and reports ; labour legislation ; elementary psychology applied 
to vocational guidance ; vocational training and schools for apprentices ; elementary 
social economy relating to the organisation of labour ; organisation and activity 
of savings institutions ; history of the trade union and mutual benefit society 
movements ; history of the social movement ; religion ; physical training ; languages. 
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ing their own papers the trade union leaders contribute to various 
reviews or newspapers, of which the following are the most 
important: Les dossiers de laction catholique, De Gids op 
Maatschappelijk Gebied, La Terre wallonne, La Cité chrétienne, 
Le Pays wallon, Le Progrés, La Vie nouvelle, etc. if 
Lastly, the General Federation of Christian Trade Unions has 
taken up the subject of vocational training. The first vocational 
school in the country owes its origin to the initiative of the 
Malines Christian Trade Union of Woodworkers, and in spite of 
the subsequent progress made with vocational training and the 
greatly increased development of “free” vocational training, 
the Christian trade unions have never ceased to take a very great 
interest in this subject. A number of propaganda workers are 
instructors in these schools ; others are members of the governing 
bodies or supervisory boards of the various training establish- 
ments, with many of which the trade unions keep in close touch. | 
The Christian trade union movement has given proof of the 
interest it takes in vocational training by its constant encourage- 
ment of every new step made in this direction, and notably by 
drawing up a body of regulations for vocational training in 
Belgium. 
Further, an association for instructors in technical schools, 
with more than 1,000 members, is regularly affiliated to the 
General Federation, which can thus more easily exert its 
influence on this form of instruction as a whole. 





General Education and Training for Social Work 


These two branches of educational work are the special 
concern of the National Christian Workers’ League, the Young 
Christian Workers’ League, and the Women’s Leagues. 

The National Christian Workers’ League has built up a 
system on the same lines as that of the General Federation, that 
is to say, a graduated course of instruction, advancing from 
study circles or local schools to district schools, and finally 
culminating in the Workers’ College. The study circles deal 
mainly with subjects of everyday interest, while the district 
schools tend rather to organise courses giving systematic instruc- 
tion on definite subjects. 

In addition to these courses, the League works out its 
educational plan by means of its numerous periodicals (it issues 
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15 different publications), lectures, dramatic clubs, and the 
Workers’ College. It also has a vast library organisation. 

Quite recently, the League has founded a Central Workers’ 
Education Committee, which is to include various sections deal- 
ing respectively with the organisation of colleges and district 
and local schools of social studies, lectures, workers’ libraries, 
religious instruction, and Press. So far, only the latter has begun 
its activities. 

The Young Christian Workers’ League (Jeunesse ouvriére 
chrétienne) is also actively interested in workers’ education. 
Its aims, which are set out in its rules, are: (1) to give young 
workers an education based on religious principles’; (2) to 
promote Catholic activity by young workers among the working 
class ; (3) to carry on propaganda among young workers for all 
Christian social organisations, especially trade unions and mutual 
benefit societies ; (4) to protect the special interests of young 
workers. 


The general organisation of the young Christian workers’ 
movement in Belgium is a single body, consisting of two sections, 
one for youths and one for girls. The moral and religious 
guidance of the societies and federations affiliated to the Young 
Christian Workers’ League is provided by members of the clergy 
appointed by the religious authorities. The publications of the 
League are the Bulletin des dirigeants and La jeunesse ouvriére. 
The Flemish General Federation is a parallel organisation with 
similar activities and publications. 

The educational method followed, which is considered most 
effective “ because really suited to the age, mentality, and needs 
of young wage earners, is that of a special organisation in which 
they themselves collaborate with each other, by themselves, and 
for themselves, in their own education, and which initiates them 
gradually into habits ef responsibility, service, generosity, and 
friendly co-operation.’ ’ 2 

Here, again, local and district study circles are found, and 
side by side with them periodical general meetings of all the 
members, both for study and for active work. 





1 This education covers intellectual, moral, social, physical, health, art, and 
religious training. 
2 Manuel de la J. O. C., p. 95. 















































The League organises study tours, visits to factories and 
other establishments, excursions and recreative evenings, and 
gives great prominence to sport. It has a large library with a 
book-selling department, and also a lending service for cinema 
apparatus and films. 

The League also takes an interest in the vocational training 
of young workers and has set up offices for vocational guidance. 
It also gives young workers a preparatory training for their 
military service. 

The Women’s Christian Social Organisations of Belgium 
should also be mentioned. This term covers social organisations 
and institutions for the mutual assistance, protection, and 
education of working-class women and girls, as well as the 
Catholic social work schools which are referred to below. The 
Organisations form a compact group, with a present membership 
of 146,000 women and 21,000 girls. 

The aim of the Women’s Organisations is to assist working- 
class families and to help to preserve the Christian social order 
by the organisation, training, and influence of working-class 
women and girls. The educational work of the movement aims 
at developing the personality of women on lines consistent with 
their special characteristics and with the place they occupy in 
family life. 

In pursuit of these aims the Organisations work through 
classes and lectures, periodicals’, and the influence of their 
committees and travelling secretaries. The classes, which reduce 
theory to a minimum, are as practical as possible and are well 
adapted to their audience. Many of them deal with questions 
of domestic economy and the utilisation of spare time ; others 
give instruction in general hygiene. In 1929 classes of the 
former kind recognised by the Government reached a total of 
2,080 hours. The hygiene classes held during the last two years, 
also recognised by the Government, numbered 2,285 and were 
attended by groups varying from 25 to 500 women. Lectures 
are also very well attended. Over a period of three years 8,013 





1 The educational publications of the Women’s Christian Social Organisations 
are numerous. They include : La Femme belge ; La Ligue des Femmes ; De Vrouwen- 
gilden; Le Moniteur des Ligues de Femmes; Vrouwenbeweging ; Joie et Travail; 
Lenteleven ; Le Moniteur des Dirigeants de la J.0.C.F. (in French and Flemish) ; 
La Grande Amie. 
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lectures were delivered in various branches of the Organisations 
before audiences varying from 50 to 1,000 persons. The further 
activities of the Organisations include recreative evenings, 
exhibitions, excursions, libraries, and holiday clubs. 

Finally, there are the two social schools in Brussels, whose 
main purpose is the training of welfare workers (surintendantes) 
for factories and organisers for women’s social welfare work. 
They also train propaganda workers for the Christian women’s 
trade unions. 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up, the workers’ education movement in 
Belgium aims at providing a general education for the workers 
as a whole and a preparatory training for propaganda workers. 

Great importance is attached on both sides to the training 
of shop stewards and works delegates, in recognition of the fact 
that the successful working of the trade union delegate system, 
as of all schemes for workers’ representation in industry, depends 
on the delegates’ possession of the knowledge necessary for 
carrying out their duties... This branch of educational work 
seems destined to develop considerably in the future. Its value 
is due primarily to the fact that it serves the needs of a picked 
band of workers, who, in the course of their work, have emerged 
directly from the ranks of their fellows. Moreover, this specialised 
instruction meets a need arising out of the actual conditions of 
industrial life ; it has proved particularly valuable in the search 
for teaching methods that shall link up the education of adult 
workers with their activity as producers. 


Finally, the workers’ education programme in Belgium also 
includes vocational training. 


Although the workers’ education movement as a whole is 
uniform in its outward aspect, its two branches, Socialist and 
Christian, are working towards different goals. 

Whereas the original object of the movement, as conceived 
by the Socialists, was to arm the worker more adequately for 





? On this subject cf. Max TurMaNn : Le syndicalisme chrétien en France, 
p- 156. 
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the class war, it now tends in Belgium to lay aside theory and 
apply itself to the solution of immediate practical problems. 
This form of education, which is in harmony with the workers’ 
general interests and ambitions, equips them more effectively 
for the individual struggle for existence ; and with the same end 
in view the movement tries to develop the intellectual and moral 
faculties of those for whom it works. Ever-increasing import- 
ance is thus attached to general education and the utilisation of 
spare time. Socialist education now no longer signifies the 
propagation of Socialist ideals, but simply the teaching of 
Socialist economic theory. 

The Christian conception of workers’ education is quite 
different. It aims at raising the general status of the working 
class, not only in the economic sphere but more especially from 
the moral, religious, and social standpoint. Although it fulfills 
a great variety of needs, none of its numerous activilies is an 
end in itself ; they are all subordinated to the realisation of the 
Christian ideal. Thus, the training given to leaders aims at 
fitting them for social work and for Catholic trade union 
activity, that is, for every kind of work on behalf of the working 
class with a view to the general good. In the last analysis, this 
work represents the collaboration of the lay world in the special 
mission of the Church. 


An examination of the figures relating to the various activities 
of the organisations for workers’ education shows consistent and 
almost universal progress. The number of classes is on the 
increase and new ventures are constantly being launched. 
Whether this evidence should be accepted as proof of corres- 
pondingly satisfactory resulis is more doubiful. Quite a number 
of the experiments end in failure, often because the instruction 
provided is not adapied to the mentality of the workers. The 
adult worker is generally as ignorant of school subjects as a 
child who has just entered school. His brain has been dulled 
by the notoriously numbing effect of manual labour, and mental 
concentration demands a real effort from him. The develop- 
ment of the moral and intellectual faculties of working-class 
students is therefore hampered by peculiar difficulties, which 
any educational organisation must take into account. This fact 
is unanimously recognised by all who have taken any part in 
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the workers’ education movement, Christians and Socialists 


alike.* 

The leaders of the movement, as Mr. de Man has pointed out 
in his interesting monograph’, are therefore endeavouring to 
work out teaching methods suited to the mentality of the adult 
worker. The methods hitherto followed have consisted in 
lectures of an abstract kind based on a priori reasoning, usually 
delivered by university men quite unfamiliar with the special 
characteristics of the working-class student. The terminology 
employed was in itself a serious obstacle to the success of this 
method. 

It is now increasingly realised (continues Mr. de Man) that 
all teaching should take as its starting-point the worker himself, 
and should be based on his particular characteristics, which are 
entirely different from those of the school child or the university 
student. His habits have already been formed by living with 
his fellows ; he possesses a store of knowledge resulting from 
his life as a producer, the part he has taken in the labour move- 
ment and in politics, his attendance at public meetings and 
his newspaper reading. His instruction—and in particular his 
instruction in the social sciences—should therefore be based not 
on a fund of general knowledge which does not exist, but on a 
fund of experience already acquired. Starting in every case from 
concrete and familiar data, it should proceed gradually to ideas 
of a more abstract and general character. Thus, the starting- 
point in teaching economics will naturally be what the worker 
has already seen of economic organisation in the environment 
in which he lives and works. He will come to understand society 
on the basis of his knowledge of his workshop. Similarly, 
history should be taught in the reverse order, beginning with 
the present and gradually working back into the past. 

Mr. de Man goes on to quote another conclusion reached by 
experience, namely, that all attempts to equip the worker with 
a store of general knowledge should be abandoned. The teacher 
should aim at providing the studious with a starting-point en- 





1 On this subject cf. Henri DE Man: Le mouvement d’éducation ouvriére en 
Belgique, p. 29; Brussels, Imprimerie coopérative bruxelloise “ Lucifer ’’, 1922 ; 
Abbé Louis Co.ens : La formation des dirigeants d’ceuvres sociales, p. 53 ; Louvain, 
1929. The same fact is also emphasised in a report on workers’ education received 
from the Belgian Womens’ Christian Social Organisations. 

2 Op. cit. (see previous note). 
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abling them to undertake their own education and to continue it 
throughout their lives. 

It has been further observed that as a general rule the best 
instructor for adult workers is not the university-trained teacher. 
who is accustomed to teach passive hearers, but the worker who 
has educated himself by taking part in the labour movement 
and attending its educational institutions. Great importance is 
therefore attached to the training of picked individuals, who 
become in their turn valuable and indispensable instruments for 
educational work among the masses. This procedure helps to 
strengthen the system of leaving workers’ education in the hands 
of the workers themselves. The organisation as a whole is thus 
based not on outside assistance but on the efforts of those 
directly affected. There is close collaboration between the 
teacher and his students, who take an active part in the teaching 
process by joining in discussions and practical exercises and 
doing written homework. 

This system of teaching is now applied by all the organisa- 
tions for workers’ education in Belgium.* 

The practice of distributing a syllabus or summary of the 
course to the students either before or after the classes appears 
to have produced satisfactory results. 

Lastly, experience has proved that a graduated course of 
instruction makes it easier to secure students and encourages 
regular attendance at the classes. It is of particular value in 
securing students for the workers’ colleges. 

As regards the educational influence of the libraries, it has 
been found that the results of the existing systems have been 
disappointing. It is for this reason that efforts are now being 
made to train librarians who shall no longer, as formerly, be 
mere clerks, but shall be fitted for real educational work. Their 
functions will be to advise the workers in their choice of books 
and to carry on propaganda to encourage the reading habit. 


Great confidence is felt in Belgium in the future of the 
workers’ education movement. This is based in some degree on 
the increasing demand for education on the part of the workers, 





1 Cf., for instance, what has already been said in connection with the Young 
Christian Workers’ Leagues. 
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and on the facilities resulting from the shortening of working 
hours, but is mainly due to the success of the new educational 
methods, which tend to bring the education of the workers into 
ever closer relationship with their life. 

On both sides, Catholic and Socialist alike, there is a manifest 
and vigorous determination to succeed, a determination to which 
the manifold activities that are constantly being taken up and 
the various plans that are in process of realisation bear eloquent 
witness. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that a Superior Board 
of Education, attached to the Ministry of Arts and Sciences, has 
recently been set up. It contains representatives of both Socialist 
and Catholic organisations for workers’ education, and _ its 
function is to consider and suggest the best methods of co- 
ordinating and encouraging every form of activity on behalf of 
popular education and to secure the best possible uiilisation of 
the workers’ spare time. 
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Housing Conditions of Agricultural 
Workers in Sweden 


The problem of housing conditions in the countryside has long 
attracted considerable attention in Sweden. Information has been 
collected annually since the establishment of regular statistics of t 
wages and hours and other working conditions in agriculture. Various } 
more detailed enquiries have also been made; for example, in view of 
the 1921 Session of the International Labour Conference. ! 

The Recommendation concerning living-in conditions of agri- 
cultural workers adopted by the Conference at the Session above if 
referred to was carefully considered by the Swedish Delegation for it 
International Co-operation in Social Questions, which in a statement 
of 19 May 1922 expressed its opinion that the provisions in force in 
Sweden in the matter of the housing of agricultural workers did not 
correspond to the standard proposed by the Recommendation ; 
as regards the action to be taken, however, the Delegation did not go 
beyond the suggestion that enquiries should be made into the various 
aspects of the problem. In 1923 the Social Board was asked to make 
practical proposals with regard to such enquiries, but hesitated in 
view of the wide scope which it seemed desirable to give them. 

In the meantime an enquiry into rural housing conditions from 
the hygienic point of view was initiated by the medical profession. 
This enquiry, begun in 1926, was carried out to some extent in co- 
operation with the Social Board, and the results were published in 
the autumn of 1930. 

In the spring of 1930 both Houses of Parliament adopted a reso- 
lution calling for a continuance of investigations into the public 
measures which might be adopted for meeting the inadequate accom- 
modation situation and preventing its recurrence in the future. The 
Social Board undertook a preliminary enquiry among the provincial 
authorities. The information thus collected showed the desirability 
and possibility of improvement. It was embodied in a Memorandum 
submitted to the Government containing suggestions for a more 
extensive enquiry. 

These two documents, the report of the medical profession and 
that of the Social Board, are mutually complementary in the light 
which they throw on the present state of rural housing in Sweden. 


aS ee ee 





1 The Swedish Agricultural Labourer. Published by Order of the Swedish 
Government’s Delegation for International Collaboration in Social Politics. Stock- 
holm, 1921. 94 pp. 
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They both give considerable attention to the Recommendation of 
the 1921 Session of the International Labour Conference, the text 
of which they reproduce in full. In the Memorandum of the Social 
Board the opinion is expressed that since the statement of 19 May 
1922, referred to above, considerable progress has been made towards 
bringing conditions into conformity with the standard of the Recom- 
mendation. 

Before summarising these two reports it will be well to indicate 
briefly the legislative and other provisions in force relating to rural 
housing ‘in Sweden. 

The building regulations applicable to Swedish towns have no 
counterpart in the countryside. The Health Regulations of 1919, 
however, apply to the whole country. Every rural commune must 
have a special health council, the duties of which may, however, be 
carried out by the municipal council. It is one of the duties of the 
health council to endeavour to secure healthy housing. Section 43 
of the Regulations provides that a building used as a dwelling house 
must be so arranged as to avoid prejudicing the health of the persons 
occupying it. Each room must provide the necessary cubic space for 
one person and be so arranged that it can be adequately warmed 
and protected against damp. It must also be provided with a window 
giving sufficient light and permitting the necessary renewal of air. 
The floor in every newly constructed living room or kitchen must 
be at least 30 centimetres above the surface of the ground. The health 
council is empowered to condemn rooms unfit for human habitation. 
Compulsory inspection of dwellings, as established in the towns, has 
not however been introduced into the countryside. 


In some cases, in Southern Sweden, for example, the provincial 
authorities have issued supplementary advice and instructions to the 
rural health councils. These communications recommend that living 
rooms should not be constructed in stables or barns unless such rooms 
can be completely isolated and provided with a fireplace. Living 
rooms should provide 20 to 25 cubic metres for a single adult, or a 
somewhat smaller space per unit if several persons live in the same 
room. Rooms should be provided with a fireplace ; oil stoves are not 
considered desirable as they contaminate the atmosphere. Every 
room must be provided with a window of sufficient size, which must 
be capable of being opened. Double windows must be provided in 
winter. Doors should not open directly into the outer air, and floors 
must be of wood. Special attention has also been given to inadequate 
workers’ dwellings and farm servants’ rooms without fireplaces and 
connected with stables or barns. Inspection carried out by the health 
councils on their own account has resulted in several cases in rooms 
being condemned. It is doubtful, however, how far the health councils 
are entitled to go in making detailed stipulations in regard to housing. 
It has in any case been held to be illegal to enforce a minimum cubic 
space per person in a house. 

Collective agreements in Swedish agriculture have also dealt with 
the question of housing. Clause 10 of the National Agreement of 1925, 
which is still in force, stipulates that any dwelling provided for a 
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worker must be healthy, in good condition, and capable of being 
adequately heated. Dwellings for a family must consist of two rooms 
and a kitchen or one room and a kitchen, with a total area of not less 
than 35 square metres, not including wardrobe and pantry. If such 
a dwelling cannot be provided compensation at the rate of 10 kronor 
a year for every 3 square metres below 35 must be paid. Every family 
dwelling must be provided with the necessary outhouses, cellar or 
other place for the storage of potatoes during the winter, pantry, 
wood store, wash-house, etc. Workers paid partly in kind must be 
furnished with a pigsty and, where this is not absolutely impossible, 
with a fowl run. Every farm worker’s dwelling must have a certain 
amount of garden, containing if possible fruit trees and bushes. Ser- 
vants boarded by the farmer must have a separate bed and bedclothes 
in a warm and decently furnished room. 


THe MepicaLt Eneutrry } 


The results of the enquiry by two members of the medical profes- 
sion show that the standard above laid down is far from being generally 
complied with in the accommodation of agricultural workers. Workers 
have usually to be satisfied with much less space and do not enjoy 
all the conveniences stipulated in the collective agreement. 

For the purposes of this enquiry, which was privately initiated 
but carried out with public assistance, information was collected by 
means of a questionnaire in a number of communes over the whole 
of Sweden during the years 1926 to 1929. With the exception of the 
most northern communes, the housing conditions of practically the 
whole population in the communes dealt with were examined. 

The material, which was worked up in tabular form, throws light 
on a number of questions such as the age, method of construction, 
and condition of houses, the number of rooms, cubic space, ete. ; 
finally, points were given to dwellings according to : 

(1) the nature of the soil on which they were erected ; 
(2) the nature of their foundations ; 
(3) their internal and external condition ; 
(4) the number of persons per_room ; 
(5) the cubic space per person ; 
(6) the cubic space of bedrooms ; 
(7) the cubic space of bedrooms per adult unit (two children 
under 15 years of age = 1 adult); 
(8) the area of windows as a percentage of floor space ; 
(9) access to drinking water ; 
(10) the existence of pantry, cellar, wardrobes, and wash-house. 


It was possible in this way to grade a dwelling quantitatively and 
qualitatively in points. The maximum number of points obtainable 





1 Alfred PETTERSSON and G. STEENHOF : Bostadsférhallandena pa Landsbygden 
i Sverige. Fran Karolinska Institutets Hygieniska Avdelning. Stockholm, Isaac 
Marcus, 1930. 124 pp. 
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according to the scale was 38. A dwelling which was awarded less than 
20 points was considered as inadequate. 

The report further distinguishes the occupations and _ social 
groups of occupiers. This makes it possible to consider separately the 
housing conditions of wage-earning workers employed in agriculture 
and of those employed in other industries in the countryside ; the 
group of agricultural workers includes smallholders paying rent in 
the form of a certain number of weeks’ labour, the so-called “ torpare ”’. 
The comparison of the standard of living of agricultural workers with 
that of other workers living in the same localities is particularly 
interesting, and few countries offer a better opportunity for such 
a comparison than Sweden, with its important manufacturing 
industries carried on in the countryside. 

In each social class a so-called “ poverty line ’’ was drawn according 
as the annual income per adult unit (two children under 15 years of 
age = 1 adult) was over or under 300 kronor. The two groups in 
each class are referred to in the subsequent tables as A and B ; persons 
occupying a dwelling of three or more rooms and kitchen are reckoned 
as belonging to group A, irrespective of their pecuniary income. These 
two groups will be referred to as well-to-do and poor workers 
respectively, which of course implies nothing more than that they are 
above or below the “ poverty line ” indicated. 

Table I shows the number of workers’ households recorded in the 
enquiry and the total number of persons belonging to such households. 


TABLE I. NUMBER AND COMPOSITION OF WORKERS’ HOUSEHOLDS 























| Agricultural Other 
workers workers 
| Element 
| | A oo. eo oe 
l | | ; 
| Persons living alone 25 | 25 31 | 41 
| Households consisting of members of one | | 
| family: | 
| Couples without children | Be 28 | 838 387 
| Couples with minor children | 169 181 ; 247 | 81 | 
| Couples with minor and adult children | 48 73 | 85 | 37 | 
| Couples with adult children 43 49 | 72 | 29 
Widowers, widows, and divorced per- | | | 
sons 22 | 45 | 36 | 29 
| Other households 63 68 | 59 | 22 
Total number of households | 423 | 469 | 613 | 276 
| | | J 
| Total number of : | 
Men 586 | 622 838 327 
Women | 5383 | 594 763 323 
| Children under 15 years of age | 577 | 979 810 | 328 
| = 
{ 
| | 1,696 | 2,195 | 2,411 | 978 
| | | 
| Number of persons per household | 4.0 4.7 3.9 | 3.6 
| 
| 
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The enquiry covered 1,781 workers’ households, one-half of which 
consisted of agricultural workers and the other half of workers em- 
ployed in other industries. A little more than half of the agricultural 
workers’ households, but only one-third of the “ other workers ”’, were 
grouped in the poor class. The number of persons comprised was 7,280. 
In view of the principle of calculating income per unit, the number of 
children may affect the assignment of a household to one or the other 
category, owing to the division of the family income thereby entailed. 
The table shows, however, that this was only of importance as regards 
agricultural workers. In fact, the households of other workers belonging 
to the poor class were the least numerous ; they apparently had fewer 
children than the well-to-do agricultural or well-to-do other workers. 
Only the poor agricultural workers had distinctly more children. This 
observation, interesting as it is, is made with all the reserve rendered 
necessary by the scantiness of the material and the lack of information 
as to age distribution, etc. 

About three-fourths of the agricultural workers and somewhat 
more than half of the other workers lived in rented dwellings. The 
remainder lived in houses of theirown. One would rather have 
expected the opposite proportion between agricultural and industrial 
workers. 

Many of the dwellings were rather old. Forty per cent. of the agricul- 
tural workers and 25 per cent. of the other workers lived in houses 
over 50 years old ; only 11 per cent. of the agricultural workers and 
22 per cent. of the other workers lived in new houses, that is, houses 
less than 10 years old. The overwhelming majority of houses were 
of wood, but most of them had a low foundation of stone. Compara- 
tively few houses had no such foundation, while one-fourth of the 
houses occupied by well-to-do other workers had a high foundation. 
Of the whole number of houses in the communes dealt with in the 
enquiry which were situated on a moist soil, one-third were occupied 
by agricultural workers. There is naturaily less choice in selecting 
the site for an agricultural workers’ dwelling, to which some arable 
land is usually attached, than for an industrial workers’ dwelling. 
The report generally notes a tendency towards deterioration in 
buildings from a sanitary point of view, although this is partly counter- 
balanced by better foundations. 

A certain number of houses were recorded as in a bad state of 
repair ; 6.4 per cent. of well-to-do agricultural workers and 14.3 per 
cent. of poor agricultural workers lived in such houses, the correspond- 
ing figures for other workers being 2.3 and 6.2 per cent. Not less than 
50.8 per cent. of agricultural workers (43.5 per cent. of the well-to-do 
and 57.4 per cent. of the poor) lived in houses which were described 
as damp or cold, whereas only 27 per cent. of other workers (22.7 per 
cent. of the well-to-do and 36.6 per cent. of the poor) lived thus. 

The standard to be aimed at should be a dwelling consisting of 
at least three rooms and a kitchen, allowing for a bedroom for the 
parents and separate bedrooms for children of different sexes. For 
economic reasons this is not regarded as attainable at present in 
Sweden, but the even more modest standard of two rooms and kitchen 
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has not yet been reached by workers in the countryside. Table II 
shows that four-fifths of the poor agricultural workers and two-thirds 
of the poor other workers did not possess two rooms and a kitchen, 
while more than half of the well-to-do agricultural workers and two- 
fifths of the well-to-do other workers were in the same position. This 
minimum of two rooms and a kitchen was thus at the disposal only 
of a third of the well-to-do agricultural and well-to-do other workers 
and of a fifth of the poor agricultural workers. Three or more rooms 
and a kitchen was quite exceptional in the case of agricultural workers 
and of poor other workers, while only a fourth of the well-to-do other 
workers attained such a satisfactory standard. Analysed on the basis 
of the number of persons accommodated, the situation was slightly 
better, but this may be due exclusively to the fact that large families 
are compelled to seek larger dwellings. The report states that from 
whatever point of view the situation be considered, the housing con- 
ditions as regards the number of rooms were especially unsatisfactory 
in the case of agricultural workers and “ torpare ”, even where they 
belonged to the well-to-do class. This was partly attributable to 
the fact that the dweilings often formed part of their wages and 
that many of the dwellings dated from a time when one room and 
a kitchen or even one room with a fireplace was considered suitable 
accommodation. 


TABLE II. ACCOMMODATION OCCUPIED BY WORKERS’ HOUSEHOLDS 

















l 
| Agricultural Other 
Nature of accommodation, etc. | workers | workers 
| A | B | a | B 
| 
Number of households occupying : 
1 room with fireplace 2 | 48 | 16 19 
1 room and kitchen 212 | 303 | 218 | 1382 
2 rooms and kitchen 131 91 | 196 83 
3 rooms and kitchen 26 2 | 106 1 
4 rooms and kitchen 3 0 | 84 0 
5 or more rooms and kitchen 1 o | 12 0 
Percentage of households occupying : 
2 rooms (1 room and kitchen) or less 55.4 79.1 | 40.2 64.3 
3 rooms (2 rooms and kitchen) or more 40.6 20.9 | 59.8 35.7 | 
Persons living in two rooms or less : | 
Number 945 1,686 872 564 
Percentage of all inhabitants 57.0 78.2 37.1 62.5 
Persons living in 3 rooms or more : 
Number 714 469 1,476 339 
Percentage of all inhabitants 43.0 21.8 62.9 37.5 




















Hitherto the report has shown that other workers were better 
accommodated than agricultural workers. If, however, certain features 
of the dwellings are examined, this advantage disappears or is even 
reversed. 

The quality of a dwelling does not depend only upon the number 
of rooms, but also upon their size and height. A total area of 82 to 34 
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square metres for one room and a kitchen is considered a very moderate 
standard for modern dwellings; the collective agreement of 1925 
demanded 35 square metres. A fourth of all workers’ households had 
to be content with 20 to 30 square metres, while nearly 10 per cent. 
of the workers of all groups, and as many as 13 per cent. of the other 
workers in the poor group, had less than 20 square metres. 


The building regulations for Swedish towns fix the height of a room 
at not less than 2.70 metres, while in exceptional cases the figure may 
be reduced to, but not below, 2.10 metres. No regulations exist for 
the countryside. Draft regulations prepared in 1925 for districts 
in which building might be expected to increase proposed 2.50 metres 
as a minimum height and in exceptional cases 2.20 metres. But the 
enquiry showed that 17.3 per cent. of agricultural and other workers 
lived in rooms less than 2.10 metres in height and only 8.5 per cent. 
in rooms of more than 2.70 metres. 

The further test of cubic space gave the following results. According 
to the report, practical experience shows that the cubic space needed 
for each person is 15 to 20 cubic metres. For a couple with children 
a dwelling of less than 50 cubic metres is not considered adequate. 


TABLE III, CUBIC SPACE OCCUPIED BY WORKERS’ HOUSEHOLDS 


























Agricultural | Other 
Description of households workers workers 
A | B A | B 
Number of households ' occupying dwell- | 
ings with : 
Less than 25 m® 1 5 | 2 6 
25-49 m3 39 45 | 87 35 
50-74 m% 107 170 138 78 
75-99 m3 127 149 | 156 60 
100-124 m* 64 48 | 120 +0 
125 m® and over 60 29 129 16 
Percentage of households consisting of 
more than two persons occupying dwell- 
ings with : : 
Less than 50 m* 10.1 10.8 | 6.7 17.4 
More than 50 m* 89.9 89.2 | 93.3 | 82.6 | 





+ Exclusive of persons living alone. 


The living conditions of rural workers are not open to complaint 
if 50 cubic metres is considered really sufficient. But 50 cubic 
metres is an extremely small space. The figure corresponding to 
the 35 square metres demanded by the 1925 collective agreement 
would be 85 or even 100 cubic metres, but so much space as this 
was very rare in the agricultural workers’ dwellings considered in the 
report. Nevertheless, in this one respect they were better off than 
non-agricultural workers. 
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The distribution of cubic space for sleeping accommodation also 
differs according to the type of household. 


TABLE IV. CUBIC BEDROOM SPACE OF WORKERS’ HOUSEHOLDS 





Agricultural Other 


Space per person, etc. workers workers 





A B A B 





Percentage of households occupying 
dwellings with : 
Total space of less than 15m! per person} 24.1 39.0 16.2 23.6 
Cubic bedroom space of less than 15 m* 


per person 45.2 | 454 | 27.1 | 44.0 
Cubic bedroom space of less than 50 m* 
per household 50.6 41.6 56.6 60.1 























From the point of view of the cubic bedroom space per household, 
the poor agricultural workers’ households were less badly accommo- 
dated than the other groups, but this was counterbalanced by the 
greater number of persons per dwelling, so that they tended to have 
very little cubic bedroom space per person. 

It was noted that rural workers in general clung to the custom 
of allowing many persons to sleep in one room, so as to be able to 
maintain a parlour. 

It is obvious that the comfort of a dwelling and the number of 
conveniences which it possesses vary in proportion to its general 
standard, and it is not therefore astonishing to find that no less than 
54 per cent. of agricultural workers had no lobby or entrance hall in 
their dwelling, an important point in a country with such a cold 
climate as Sweden. A large proportion of these dwellings also possessed 
no pantry, wardrobe, cellar, or wash-house. 

As regards the heating of dwellings, a difference appeared to exist 
between the houses of agricultural and of other workers. 


TABLE V. HEATING OF WORKERS’ DWELLINGS 














Agricultural Other 
Nature of heating workers workers 
A B A | B 
Percentage of rooms heated by : | 
Stove 37 34 43 33 
Fireplace 47 52 33 45 
Without heating 16 14 24 22 




















The table shows that, where heating existed, the other workers 
possessed more rational means of heating than the agricultural workers, 
being more frequently provided with a stove. On the other hand the 
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number of rooms without heating was larger for the other workers. 
This may be explicable by the fact that they had more rooms, and it 
is easier in a larger dwelling to find one room without heating. It may 
also be due to the fact that the rooms were smaller and that therefore 
a stove in one room would heat an adjoining room. 


TABLE VI. GENERAL CLASSIFICATION OF WORKERS’ HOUSEHOLDS BY 
NUMBER OF POINTS ASSIGNED TO DWELLINGS 














Agricultural Other 
Grade of dwellings, etc. workers workers 
A B A B 
Percentage of households living in dwell- 
ings with : 
Less than 10 points -— 1 ~- _- 
1-6 ll, 4 11 2 3 
15-19 ,, 23 380 15 22 
20-24 i, 40 38 35 40 
25-29 ,, 30 18 34 380 
30-34 99 4 2 14 5 
35 ” — — —s = 
Percentage of persons living in dwellings 
with : , 
Less than 10 points =e 2 — 1 
11-16, 5 13 3 4 
15-19 = 28 82 18 27 
20-24 ™ 40 39 36 40 
25-29 - 23 13 30 24 
30-34 99 + 1 12 + 
35 Cs, — —- 1 _- 























There remains to be considered the general results arrived at by 
the system of numerical measurement of the qualities of the dwellings. 
It is evident that such a measurement, which also takes quantitative 
features (for example, total cubic bedroom space) into consideration, 
is to some extent to the disadvantage of the smaller dwellings. Yet 
this is no sufficient explanation of the fact that so many dwellings 
of agricultural and other workers fell below the standard considered 
adequate. Not less than 17 per cent. of the households of well-to-do 
other workers, and 25 per cent. of those of poor other workers, lived 
in houses which had obtained less than 20 points and were accord- 
ingly not considered as adequate dwellings, while 27 per cent. of the 
households of well-to-do agricultural workers and 42 per cent. of 
those of poor agricultural workers also lived thus. The percentage 
of individuals living in inadequate dwellings was still greater, being 
respectively 21, 32, 33, and 47. 

Still more illustrative of the modest housing conditions of rural 
workers is the fact that not less than 40 per cent. of the workers’ 
households lived in dwellings which obtained 20 to 24 points, or 
only a few points over the minimum. Practically no agricultural 
workers lived in dwellings obtaining 30 or more points, and only 10 per 
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cent. of other workers. If these figures are compared with the per- 
centages of new houses mentioned above, it will be seen that not half 
the houses erected during the last ten years reached the standard 
indicated by 30 points. Even this is on the assumption that all old 
houses were below this level, which of course is an exaggeration. 

Within the limits set by its scope and the methods adopted, this 
enquiry abundantly explains why the housing conditions of agricultural 
workers are the subject of so much discussion. 


THE ENQUIRY OF THE SOCIAL BoarpD 


The enquiry made by the Social Board was of an entirely different 
character, consisting merely in collecting the opinions of local author- 
ities acquainted with the housing problem in the countryside. Its 
purpose being purely administrative, only the main results have been 
published. 

The Social Board obtained 1,653 statements from local authorities 
in reply to its questionnaire, most of them coming from communal 
or health authorities and provincial medical officers. 

The Social Board has summed up the replies to its questionnaire 
point by point. The first question asked to what extent the housing 
conditions of agricultural workers and persons in a similar social 
position in the countryside have improved during the last ten years, 
and what the various factors are which have accelerated or hindered 
such improvement. The majority of the replies expressed the view 
that a considerable improvement had taken place, especially if the 
comparison were carried back a quarter of a century. There was more 
difference of opinion as to the progress in the last ten years. Some 
authorities stated that the depression in agriculture which had pre- 
vailed during that period had in fact prevented any extensive building. 
Another difficulty was the failure to realise the importance of proper 
housing accommodation, which is still frequent in all sections of the 
population. It was also suggested that it was undesirable, without 
urgent reason, to abandon the economic principle which the Swedish 
peasant had always followed in his building policy, namely, that of 
giving first attention to good farm buildings and only secondary 
consideration to the dwelling-house. 

The second question asked whether the aims of the Health Regula- 
tions of 1919 had been achieved, particularly as regards married and 
unmarried workers. The replies frequently point to the Health 
Regulations as an important factor in the improvement of housing 
conditions. Opinions were somewhat divided as to whether the pro- 
visions of these Regulations were sufficiently precise and far-reaching. 
The communal authorities especially were of opinion that they would 
be adequate if they were only generally known and observed. On the 
other hand, medical officers advocated the amendment of the housing 
provisions of the Health Regulations in the direction of greater pre- 
cision and concreteness. 

The third question asked to what extent the “Home of One’s 
Own” movement had contributed to the improvement of housing 
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conditions in the countryside and whether more public loans were 
necessary for this purpose. The replies confirmed the impression that 
both the agricultural homesteads and the ordinary cottage homes 
provided under the scheme had frequently involved a raising of the 
standard of housing accommodation, though criticism was sometimes 
directed against the style of building and the distribution of rooms, 
e.g. that kitchens were too small. At the same time, it was emphasised 
that the housing standard does not depend only upon the room space 
at the disposal of a family, but also upon the economic possibilities 
of the homestead. On this point opinions were very diverse. While 
some affirmed that the homestead was often a good capital investment, 
others pointed out that many holders had had to give up their homes, 
while others had to struggle continually with economic difficulties. 
These differences of opinion naturally affected the replies to the second 
part of the question. Some considered that loans were already more 
easily obtainable than they should be in view of the poor returns from 
agriculture. Others pointed out that the necessity for borrowers to 
possess some capital of their own had prevented agricultural workers 
proper from benefiting by this scheme, and were therefore in favour 
of extended possibilities of credit to persons without means, either 
in the form of public assistance to employers for the erection of workers’ 
dwellings, or of direct assistance to the workers themselves. The 
practical difficulties in the way of carrying out these proposals were, 
however, also insisted on. It was pointed out, for instance, that 
workers paid partly in kind had not seldom proved the worst borrowers 
and that the agricultural employers who most urgently requested 
help for the construction of workers’ dwellings often proved to be 
the least deserving of credit, whether regard were had to personal 
character or to the condition of their farms. 


In reporting these opinions from local authorities the Social Board 
added on its own account that it seemed justifiable to make public 
money available on cheap terms for improving the housing of agri- 
cultural workers, inasmuch as the measures which had been taken in 
recent years for the improvement of housing conditions in Sweden 
had been almost exclusively for the benefit of industrial and, urban 
workers. 

The fourth question asked whether housing conditions affected the 
movement of certain groups of agricultural workers from farm to farm 
or the rural exodus in the larger sense. The replies to this question 
seem to show that housing conditions only form a link in the large 
and complicated chain of causes which produce unrest and instability 
among certain groups of agricultural workers. In this connection 
reference may be made to a study dealing specially with the movements 
of agricultural workers in the Malar Valley. The author of this report, 
who has examined the various causes of the extreme frequency with 
which agricultural workers change their employment, finds that 
housing accommodation is in general adequate, even if still open to 
considerable criticism in some instances (he states elsewhere that it 
is impossible to imagine how bad housing conditions can be). In the 
farms of the district investigated, which are especially known for 
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frequency of labour changes, housing conditions are indicated as an 
important reason for the movement. These farms become known as 
transit farms, where no orderly and careful family desires to stay for 
a long time. + 

The Social Board believes also that the basis on which dwellings 
are obtained by agricultural workers is an obstacle to better housing. 
While it is becoming more and more the rule that industrial workers 
in the country rent their houses independently of their contract of 
employment, agricultural workers still receive their accommodation 
as part of their wages ; but the prevalence of small farming and the 
difficulty of disturbing the system of paying wages in kind seem to 
make it difficult to obtain for the workers greater security of occupation 
rights. 

The replies to the final question of the Social Board, which asks for 
information on the main difficulties in the way of raising standards 
generally, show how the housing problem varies from one province 
to another. 

In Southern Sweden the biggest problem is the housing of farm 
servants; in the Malar Valley and Ostergétland that of married 
workers ; in Bergslagen the housing of agricultural workers forms part 
of the general housing problem of tenants and forestry workers ; in 
Smaland, Halland and Vastergétland and in Northern Sweden the 
housing of agricultural workers does not exist as a special problem, 
but is included in the problem of housing smallholders, who form the 
predominating population in these districts. 


In Northern Sweden the standard of accommodation is much 
influenced by the fact that the male population live for a great part 
of the year away from home. The housing of these persons when 
absent from their homes constitutes a problem in itself. So far as 
they are employed in forestry, much progress is noticeable since the 
passing of the 1919 legislation. The housing of seasonal workers in 
sugar-beet fields in Southern Sweden is in process of solving itself 
by the continual decrease in the amount of immigrant labour for this 
purpose. 

Notwithstanding its brevity the memorandum of the Social Board 
shows clearly the complicated nature of the housing problem even 
within the limits of a single country. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE ENQUIRIES 


Both enquiries conclude with certain desiderata. 

The report of the medical enquiry states that building regulations 
for the countryside seem necessary and that a rationally organised 
advisory service would be very useful. Modern plans ought to be 
available. Further, more systematic housing inspection is necessary. 





1 Robert Lirrmarck: Mdilardalens Nomader, Stockholm, Svenska Kyrkans 
Diakonistyrelses Bokférlag. 84 pp. 
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The replies given to the questionnaire of the Social Board confirm 
the existence of the demand for building inspection and building regu- 
lations. The report of the Social Board states, however, that the per- 
sons who have urged the need for building regulations seem to lay 
less stress on definite building plans than on the possibility of obtaining 
expert advice on the construction of buildings from a technical, sani- 
tary, or labour point of view. 


The Social Board, without under-estimating the importance for the 
improvement of housing conditions of a revision of the existing Health 
Regulations and other provisions, points out that the practical effect 
of such regulations cannot exceed the limit of what is economically 
possible. In order to obtain improvements in rural conditions, it is 
therefore necessary to supplement legislation by positive assistance. 
Such an extension of credit, apart from its immediate effect, may also 
have other indirect asvantages § for rural districts during the present 
period of depression. 


A Californian Family Budget Enquiry 


The Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics of the 
University of California has recently issued a study of the incomes 
and expenditures of 98 street-car men’s families in the San Francisco 
Bay region. This particular group of workers was selected because 
it seemed in a general way to represent a middle or “ semi-skilled ” 
group of wage earners. It differed from the mass of the low-skilled 
population only in that it was assured of relatively stable earnings 
all the year round. 


The families were selected in co-operation with the local branch 
of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electrical Railway 
Employees of America. The facts were gathered during June and July 
1925 by experienced paid investigators visiting the homes. The 
average number of children per family was 2.2. Only 8 of the 98 
families had dependants other than children living with the house- 
hold. Not less than 84 per cent. of the people included in the study 
were native Americans; of the parents 69 per cent. were native 


born. 





1 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, HELLER COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
Economics: Spending Ways of a Semi-skilled Group. A Study of the Incomes 
and Expenditures of Ninety-eight Street-car Men’s Families in the San Fran- 
cisco East Bay Region. Cost of Living Studies, IV. Berkeley, Cal., 1931. 
Pp. viii+295-366. 
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INCOME 


The following table shows the average income per family and its 
distribution between various sources. 





Source of income ——- oo 
$ 

Man’s regular earnings 1,658.25 87.9 
Man’s supplementary earnings 13,31 0.7 
Wife’s earnings 49.36 2.6 
Children’s earnings 24,67 1.3 
Boarders and lodgers 66.35 3.5 
Property 35.62 1.9 
Money gifts 5.16 0.3 
Sick benefits 13.74 0.8 
Other ; 19.80 1.0 

Total 1,886.26 100.0 


Thus the earnings of the husband constituted nearly 90 per cent. 
of the total family income. The wife’s contribution amounted to 
less than 3 per cent. and that of the children to less than 2 per 
cent. ; additional income was derived from property and from 
boarders and lodgers. In general, the sources of outside income 
were few. 


EXPENDITURE 


The average expenditure per family and its distribution on the 
main items was as follows : 


Per cent. of 


Item Expenditure total expenditure 
$ 

Food 789.80 38.0 
Clothing 239.32 11.2 
Housing 873.19 17.9 
House operation 145.35 7.0 
Furniture and furnishings 75.87 3.6 
Miscellaneous. 487.42 22.4 

Total 2,109.40 100.0 


It will be seen that whereas the average income per family was 
$1,886, the average expenditure amounted to $2,109, leaving a dis- 
crepancy between income and expenditure of somewhat more than 
$200. To some extent this deficit is due to inability to balance the 
budget, but it is believed that to some extent it is also due to “a 
common tendency to over-estimate expenditures ”’. 

The daily expenditure on food per equivalent adult male was 
$0.69 ; this is thought to imply that the families were well fed. Com- 
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parison with standard food allowances showed approximately 90 
per cent. of the families to be above standard. 

The expenditure on clothing was rather more than $200 a year. 
The major share went to the husband, who must buy his own uniform. 

About half the families studied owned their own homes; 97 of 
the 98 families had modern bathrooms. The average number of rooms 
per family was 4.7 and five-sixths of the families lived in separate 
dwellings. The most common rentals varied between $20 and $30 
per month. 

The chief expense of house operation was fuel and light. It averaged 
$6 a month. 

The miscellaneous group averaged nearly $500 per year. Auto- 
mobiles were the most expensive item, but only 26 families owned 
them. Besides automobiles the most important items in this category 
were investments, medical care, and recreation. 
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STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Table I gives the available statistics of unemployment in certain 
countries. The percentage of workers unemployed is also given 
where possible. In some cases these percentages are based on data 
compiled by the trade unions in respect of their members, while in 
other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemployment 
insurance laws. For countries for which no such data are available 
information is given as to the numbers registered at various dates 
at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 





index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

Particulars of the original sources in which the statistics given 
in the tables are published, and an outline of the methods by which 
they are compiled, were given in the Review for March 1931 and 
subsequent months. 







































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
| ; : 
Germany Australia Belgium 
Trade ‘ Trade Workers’ unemployment 
Date unionists = unionists insurance societies 
(end of of benefit unemployed Unemployed in receipt of benefit 
> and extended Unem- 
Percentage : 
eat benefit ployed Wholly Intermittently 
month) unemployed registered P unemployed unemployed 
. Number Pace 
Whol-| Par- 7 : Per "Iw a) ae Per 
ly | tially Number pectrarh Number oa, Number cont. 
l l 
1930 May 19.5 | 12.0 | 1,889,240 | 12.9 | 2,634,718 * od 12,119 1.9 | 38,761 6.1 
June 19.6 | 12.6 | 1,834,662 | 12.3 | 2,640,681 80,595 | 18.5 12,226 1.9 | 41,336 6.5 
July 20.5 13.9 1,900,961 | 12.8 | 2,765,258 nd * 15,202 2.4 | 48,580 7.7 
Aug. 21.7 | 14.8 | 1,947,811 | 13.3 | 2,882,531 . . 19,242 3.0 | 51,710 8.2 
Sept. 22.5 | 15.1 1,965,348 | 13.6 | 3,004,275 90,379 | 20.5 | 24,109 3.6 | 60,181 9.5 
Oct 23.6 | 15.4 2,072,472 | 14.6 3,253,082 sa ss 37,322 4.3 54,804 8.5 
Nov 26.0 | 16.1 2,353,980 | 16.1 3,763,408 4s . 38,973 6.1 76,043 | 12.0 
Dec. 31.7 | 16.9 2,822,598 | 19.8 | 4,383,843 | 104,951 | 23.4 63,540 9.2 | 117,519 | 17.0 
1931 Jan. 34.2 | 19.2 3,364,770 | 23.6'| 4,886,925 ” ° 77,181 | 11.1 | 113,734 | 16.2 
Feb. 34.5 | 19.5 | 3,496,979 | 24.6"| 4,971,843 * * 81,750 | 11.7 | 121,906 | 19.4 
March | 33.6 | 18.9 | 3,240,523 | 22.8'| 4,743,931 | 113,614 | 25.8 | 81,305 | 11.3 | 125,972 | 17.7 
April 31.8 | 18.1 2,789,627 | 19.67] 4,358,153 ed rs 70,377 | 10.0 | 110,139 | 15.6 
May 29.9 | 17.4 | 2,507,569 | 17.67] 4,052,950 * ° 56,250 | 7.9 97,755 | 13.8 
Number on 
which latest . 
percentages 4,336,014 14,234,204? 440,234 708,679 
are based 
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1 Provisional figure. 
* This figure represents the total number of contributors, excluding unemployed workers in receipt of 
benefit, sick persons, and women before and after childbirth. 
The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ”’. 


The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 
































































































































Austria Canada | Free City af Estonia | United States | Finland France 
Date |Compulsory Trade union unem-| Trade Number 
insurance Trade ployment funds unionists unemployed 
(end unionists | Unem- | Unem- Unem- -————— 
of Unem- unemployed ployed | ployed | percen- | ployed In 
| month)|} ployed regis- | regis- tage /registered| receipt | Regis- 
in receipt [Number Pe" tered | tered | unem- of tered 
| of benefit cent, ployed benefit 
1930 
May 162,678 20,424 |10.3 9.4 | 16,232 | 1,515 13.3 4,747 913 | 11,871 
June 149,972 21,292 |10.6 8.7 | 14,975 910 14.3 3,573 1,019 | 10,168 
July 153,188 18,473 | 9.2 9.3 | 15,330 762 15.7 3,714 856 9,151 
Aug. 156,124 18,160 | 9.3 9.0 | 15,687 | 1,039 16.0 5,288 964 | 11,214 
Sept. 163,906 19,422 | 9.4 9.0 | 16,073 1,414 14.6 7,157 988 | 12,707 
Oct. 192,670 22,403 |10.8 11.4 | 17,307 | 3,282 14.1 10,279 1,663 | 15,629 
Nov. 237,745 28,626 |13.8 15.6 | 20,272 | 5,675 15.9 10,740 4,893 | 18,595 
Dec. 294,845 37,437 |17.0 25.1 | 24,429 | 6,063 16.6 9,336 11,952 | 22,879 
1931 
Jan. 331,239 33,700 |16.0 24.2 | 27,081 5,364 19.8 11,706 28,536 | 44,711 
| Feb. | 334,044 | 31,602 |15.6 26.0 | 28.192 | 4,070 | 19.0 11,557 | 40,766 | 59,915 
March! 304,082 32,208 |15.5 22.1 | 27,070 ,765 18.1 11,491 50,815 | 71,936 
| April 246,795 30,800? |14.9 15.5 | 24,186 | 2,424 17.6 12,663 49,958 | 69,205 
May 208,852 16.2 13.3'| 20,686 _ 17.1 _ 41,339 | 57,305 
i 
| f ch I lst 
pened ‘ 206,563 . * | 803,000} * . . 
| percentages tities : 
| are based 
Great Britain and Northern ireland Hungary Irish Free State| Italy Japan 
— 
nays . 
wate __Ganpeieery pancrsanscit Trade unionists ; Unemployed | Unemployed 
d Wholly ™ unemployed registered registered 
- unemployed ay Unem- 
month) | (including casuals) ppag ployed EEG AER 
—— registered Wholly | Partially | eee | Bee 
z Per x 3 unem- | unem- - 
Number Podoo-f Number cent. ? ployed | ployed ber cent. 
1930 | 
May 1,339,595| 11.1 | 516,303 4.2 ad ° 367,183 | 22,825 378,515 | 5.3 
June 1,341,818) 10.8 | 569,931 4.6 a » 322,291 | 21,887 | 361,916) 5.1 
July | 1,405,981! 11.3 | 664,107 | 5.4 * 19,146 342,061 | 24,209 | 378,484] 5.2 
Aug. | 1,500,990) 12.1 | 618,658 | 5.0 * * 375,548 | 24,056 | 386,394] 5.5 
Sept. | 1,579,708) 12.7 | 608,692 | 4.9 . * 394,630 | 22,734 | 395,244| 5.6 
Oct. 1,725 731 13.9 | 593,223 4.8 15.6 20,775 446,496 | 19.081 | 374,140| 5.4 
Nov. 1,836,280) 14.8 | 532,518 4.3 15.9 22,990 534,356 | 22,125 | 350,265 5.1 
Dec 1,853,575) 14.9 | 646,205 5.3 17.0 25,622 642,169 | 21,788 | 362,050) 5.3 
1931 
Jan. | 2,044,209) 16.5 | 618,633 5.0 18.7 26,167 722,612 | 27,924 | 371,802) 5.4 
Feb. | 2,073,578| 16.7 | 623,844 | 5.0 19.4 28,681 765,325 | 27,110 | 387,460 | 5.6 
March} 2,052,826) 16.5 | 612,821 5.0 19.5 25,413 707,486 | 27,545 —_— _ 
April | 2,027,896/ 16.3 | 564,884 4.6 19.5 23,970 670,353 | 28,780 _ — 
May a088,500) 16°3 | 558,383 | 4.5 _ _ 635,183 | 26,059 — | — 
| 
Number on . 
which latest | 6,901,576 * 
percentages 12,405,700 145,000 * . . 
are based 























2 Provisional figure. 


* Approximate figure. 


* The percentages are based on the number of 


persons covered by sickness insurance, which covers the vast majority of workers 
The sign 


* signifies : 


no figures exist ”’. 


The sign — 


signifies : 


“ figures not yet received ”. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 
Latvia Norway New Zealand Netherlands Poland 
Date Trade union Unemployment Manu- 
unemploy- insurance Allindustries| facturing 
(end U ment funds | Unem- Unem- Unem- societies industries 
of loved | Unemployed | ployed | ployed | ployed |“ Unemployed Wholly Partially 
month) soe werent wees 8 regis- regis- || unemployed | unemployed 
tered Num- | Per tered tered tered Num- | Per registered (employers'returns) 
ber cent. ber cent.| Num- | Per-| Num- | Per 
ber cent.| ber | cent. 
1930 
May 1,421 5,239 | 12.2 | 16,376 5,259 _ 26,211 6.3 |224,914| 8.7 |104,469 | 24.2 
June 779 4,700 | 10.8 | 13,939 5,445 _ 23,678 5.5 |204,982| 7.8 | 94,375 | 22.2 
July 607 4,723 | 10.8 | 11,997 5,360 — 29,075 6.7 |193,687 |. 7.3 | 70,597 | 17.0 
Aug. 573 5,897 | 13.4] 12,923 5,371 _ 32,755 7.6 |173,627| 6.6 | 74.289 | 17.1 
Sept 1,470 7,010 | 15.7 | 17,053 6,025 _ 35,532 8.2 |170,467| 6.4 | 74,285 | 16.5 
Oct. 6,058 8,031 | 18.0 | 20,363 6,080 _ 41,088 9.6 |165,154| 6.2!) 91.854] 14.8 
Nov. 8,608 | 9,396 | 21.4 | 24,554 8,038 << 54,915 | 12.5 |209,912| 7.9 |106,835 | 23.6 
Dec. 10,022 | 11,265 | 25.5 | 27,157 7,596 136,228 | 81,204 | 18.2 |299,797 | 11.3 | 95,637 | 23.1 
1931 
Jan. 9,207 | 11,692 | 26.3 | 28,596 17,556 146,404 | 100,340 | 23.2 [340,718 | 13.0 | 82,717} 23.8 
Feb. 8,303 _ — | 29,107 29,434 144,552 | 109,235 | 23.5 [358,925 | 13:5 | 92,838 | 27.1 
March 8,669 | 11,213 | 24.9 | 29,095 38,028 122,304 | 102,743 | 21.8 [372,536 | 15.4] 82,768 | 23.8 
April 6,390 | — = — 36.981 |106,768| 62,573"! 13.6" |355,102 | 14.6] 89,022 | 24.8 
May 1,871 —_ — _ 36,921! | 94,314] 52,830' | 12.4? |320,109 | 13.7 | 83.928 | 22.9 
Number on 
which latest | 45,095 . " . 424,643! 2,329,000# 367,142 
are based 
A , Saar Swi : , 
Palestine | Rumania Territory Sweden Switzerland Czechoslovakia Yugoslavia 
~ . Unemploy- Trade union 
Date —_— Unemployed ea ment funds insurance 
mare Unem- _ Fegistered on le AE ER funds Unem- 
(end of number nem unemployed /nem cmeil 
unem- | ployed ployed |_————————__| P#0y® 
month) loyed regis- Per cent. regis- Unemployed rein 
~— tered unemployed! tered tered 
month Number} P€? |Number| P*® | —-—— 7 Per 
cent, cent. Wholly Partially Number esnt. 
1930 
May 2,850 25,096 7,362 4.0 | 28,112 8.0 ag 77,069 | 41,098 3.6 8,704 
June 3,200 22,960 6,330 3.5 | 28,956 8.0 | 1.7 5.7 73,464 | 37,853 3.4 6,991 
July 4,900 23,236 7,095 4.0 | 27,170 7.7 - ° 77,309 | 46,800 4.1 7,239 
Aug. 4,300 | 27,779| 7,099] 4.0] 28539] 81] * * 88,005 | 52,694 | 4.7 6,111 
Sept. 4,300 39,110 7,527 4.2 | 34,963 9.5 | 2.5 8.3 104,534 | 57,542 5.3 5,973 
Oct. 5,450 | 36,147| 9,013| 5.1 | 45,501| 122] * * | 122,379 | 61,213] 5.5 6,609 
Nov 6,900 | 42,689 | 12,110| 7.0 | 56,573/ 15.3] * * | 155,203 | 65,124 | 5.9 7,219 
Dec. 13,750 36,212 | 15,245 9.0 | 82,655 | 22.9] 6.6 | 10.4 | 239,564 | 93,476 8.3 9,800 
1931 
Jan. 14,200 | 38,804 | 18,921 | 11.3 | 75,464 | 20.3 * ° 313,511 |111,016 9.5 13,387 
Feb. 13,600 | 43,270 | 20,139 | 12.2 | 66,261 | 18.7 na ws 343,972 |117,024 | 10.0 14,424 
March 14, 000 _ 18,292 | 11.2 | 71,862 | 19.4 5.7 | 12.6 | 339,505 |119,771 10.1 12,029 
April 14,400 _— 18,102 9.6 } 62,923 | 17.2%) * 7 296,756 {107,238 8.9 11,391 
May 17,400 —_ 14,886 8.9 — 13.0! = ° 249,686 | 93,941 7.6 6,929 
Number 
on which 
latest * * 165,607? 366,480 333,701 * 1,233,330 * 
percent. 
are based 
1 Provisional figure. 2 The percentages are based on the number of persons covered by sickness 


insurance, which covers the vast majority of workers. 


The sign * signifies : ‘no figures exist ”’. 


* Number of workers in employment. 


The sign — signifies : ‘‘ figures not yet received ”’. 

















STATISTICS 



















































































TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 
1 |Canada"| Estonia | United States |France*) Great Britain*| Italy | Japan| Latvia | switertand 
| 
Num- 
Mem- Number em- | 
: Average | ber em- : a4 | ae | 
Date —_- — Number — amount | ployed ployed 10 1924 | Number — Number | Number 
q ei s = “ = . ae bd * 
(ond ot [ickneee empiny [PI ad| gil;| Sune] —_—_"—_lemplex-] in femploy- employ 
month) —— pA 1 Jan. of —_| Including: | Excluding: | Sept. oe Jan. | March 
ong ES 3 esr: > anna, Cen . 929 925 
1 Jan. 100 100 in ay oh Persons directly : 100 1926 be 100 | L. 100 
1925= manufactures | year involved in | = 100 
100 in 1926=100 | — 499] trade disputes | 
———— — 
1930 
May 105.6 116.5 119.4 87.7 87.6 —_— 103.1 102.2 | 88.6 84.9 113 
June | 105.2 118.9 116.3 85.5 84.1 — 101.9 102.1 83.7 83.1 109 110.4 
July | 104.3 | 118.8 | 113.4 | 81.6 | 75.9 aa 100.4 | 102.2 | 87.9 | 80.5 | 4111 . 
|; Aug. 103.4 116.6 107.6 79.9 73.9 — 100.0 101.9 86.5 78.7 112 ° 
| Sept. | 102.8 116.2 106.1 79.7 74.2 — 101.0 101.4 87.0 77.9 114 108.3 
Oct. 101.1 112.9 105.0 78.6 72.7 — 99.9 100.2 86.4 77.2 114 nd 
Nov. 98.4 108.5 106.2 76.5 68.3 —_ 99.5 99.9 86.5 76.2 113 S 
Dec. 92.8 101.7 102.6 75.1 67.4 = 98.5 98.8 84.9 75.6 107 104.6 
11931 
; Jan. 89.5 100.7 103.4 73.1 62.3 95.8 96.9 95.9 81.8 74.9 105 9 
: Feb. 88.6 100.2 101.7 74.1 67.0 95.3 96.6 97.0 81.4 74.6 102 * 
| March 90.5 99.7 104.2 74.8 68.5 94.6 97.1 97.4 81.1 _— 101 100.9 
j April 94.6 102.2 104.7 74.5 67.4 94,2 98.1 98.3 78.5 _— 98 ° 
May 96.8 103.6 _ 74.1 66.6 93.5 98.3 98.6 —_ _ _ ° 
Number cn | 
p teeny 16,0,687 | 940,875 | 32,793 | 2,858,058 |sea,000,000] 2,987,889 | 12,406,700 |777,062/ o0,1 | 29,295 | 220,819 
based 





























* These indexes have a different 


1 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
* Not 


meaning from those for the other countries, as the base changes every month. 
including Northern Ireland. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”’. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
and Retail Prices 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of the 
cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. The 
following notes indicate the changes that hive been introduced into 
th: tables since iheir last issue.? 


Irish Free State. 

From 1931, the months to which the cost-of-living index numbers relate have 
been altered from January, April, July, and October to February, May, August, and 
November in each year. In both cases the figures refer to the 15th of the month. 


Turkey (Istanbul) : Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 

Groups included in the budget : food (22 items), heating, lighting, and cleaning 
(5 items), clothing, furniture, rent, miscellaneous items, saving, and insurance. 
The weighting is based upon the expenditure of an average family of five members : 
two adults and three children of 18 months, 7 years, and 15 years of age. Base : 
January-June 1914 = 100. 


U.S.S.R. : “ Economic Bulletin of the State Bank. ” 

From July 1930 onwards index numbers of the cost of living are no longer 
published in the official statistics of the U.S.S.R. The only series now published is 
one for retail prices in nationalised commerce (State stores and co-operative societies). 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, Feb. 1931, pp. 256-259. 


The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


This series of index numbers has itself been modified as from December 1930. 
The indexes are now based on the prices of 65 commodities in State stores and 
co-operative societies in 117 towns. As before, the base is 1913 = 100. 


TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as far 


as possible, July 1914 = 100) 
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| 
Bel- , 
: Ger- | Aus-/| Aus-| ~. . | Canada | Chile - Den- ‘ 
Country (ini) many) tralia| tria | 8'{™ Bulgaria) T's . China mark Danzig | Egypt 
1 
books 
Towns and , San- | Pai Shanghai F F 
localities ® 72 | 30 | Viema) 59 | 12 | 60 | tiago| ted 2 100 | Danzig | Cairo 
| 
1930 June 129 148 113 | 224 | 2421; 100 110 111 120 4 135 147 
July 128 149 ed 112 227 | 2408) 100 112 114 130 165 137 148 
Aug. 128 | 149 97 | 113 | 229 | 2294 99 112 113 127 ° 135 148 
Sept. 126 147 7 110 230 | 2257 97 116 111 128 ° 134 148 
Oct. 126 145 ° 110 | 229 | 2215 97 113 112 121 162 133 146 
Nov. 126 144 93 110 228 | 2159 97 117 103 115 ad 132 146 
Dec. 126 142 ° 108 | 223 | 2108 96 109 98 114 e 131 142 
1931 Jan. 126 140 bd 106 219 | 2090 95 104 96 121 159 129 140 
Feb, 125 139 _ 105 212 | 2074 94 103 98 136 - 124 142 
March| 124 138 ° 105 209 | 2012 92 103 99 132 * 124 142 
April 124 137 ® 104 207 | 1973 92 106 99 121 157 125 140 
May 125 137 _ 104 | 205 | 1986 90 105 95 120 - 125 138 
Es- |United| 5. lprance| Brn Hun- | Outeh | Irish ey Pe 
Country /|tonia | States ? it | Greece gary | India! Indies | Free | Italy r . 
‘ ry land and W. ‘ | © | State via ania 
Ireland . 
Towns and | Tal- ‘ Buda-| Bom- Java and . . 
Seestitien | Han 32 21 Paris 630 106 pest | bay l Madura 105 |Milan| Riga| 84 
1930 June 102 167 1108 e 155 110 105 141 | 154 ° 531 | 107 112 
July 104 ° 1128 2 157 110 106 140 | 152 168 531 100 113 
Aug. 101 ” 1144 | 592 157 111 105 137 | 150 ” 527 95 | 113 
Sept. | 100 ® 1130 xs 156 111 105 137 | 147 ss 522 95 113 
Oct, 100 ng 1109 sd 157 112 103 132 143 168 | 525 97 112 
Nov. 100 ° 1101 597 155 112 100 128 | 139 - 523 97 112 
Dec. 99 161 1083 a 153 111 100 122 | 133 ° 508 98 111 
1931 Jan. 98 ‘a 1071 . 152 109 99 119 | 128 ° 488 | 100 107 
Feb, 98 od 1061 590 150 108 99 114 | 121 164 494 | 101 106 
March| 98 ° 1057 = 147 _ 100 112 | 116 ° 496 | 101 105 
April 98 e 1050 - 147 114 100 113 _ ° 496 | 100 104 
May 97 ° 1037 589 145 113 100 111 _ 156 | 489 99 104 
New Saar . 
Luxem- | Nor- Nether- |Peru| Po- sal rr, ;.| SWe- | Switzer-| Czecho- U.S.8.8.) Yu 
Country burg | way Zea- lands ® |land Rumania) ‘Terri pe land | slovakia Turkey ; en 
land ; tory 
Towns and | Luwm-| 94 4 | Amster- Lima| “@™| 50 49 33 Istan- | 117 —_ 
localities | burg dam ma saw Prague | bal | Siaveni 
| javonia 
1930 June 874 | 175 ° 162 | 163 | 116 |4223/; 611 164 | 158 736 | 1256| 227 | 1746 
July 878 | 175 ° sd 163 | 119 |4217| 614 ° 159 745 |1254!/ 203°| 1671 
Aug. 890 | 175 | 157 Sd 162 | 117°} 4215) 616 sg 159 735 | 1243] 203 1672 
Sept. 888 | 174] §* 162 | 161 | 117 |4211| 614 163 | 159 720 |1241/} 204 1669 
Oct. 888 | 174 i ° 160 | 117 |4210| 610 od 158 713 | 1238) 204 1643 
Nov. 879 | 173 155 ad 158 | 119 |4180| 608 ° 157 711 |1249| 206 1642 
Dec. 848 | 172 “a 157 | 156 | 118 |4050; 604 161 | 156 706 |1239} 192"°| 1646 
1931 Jan. 827 | 171 bed bad 157 | 110 |3915| 604 ” 156 700 |1242;) 192 _— 
Feb, 809 | 170 | 150 bad 154 | 109 | 3860; 599 e 155 695 |1232; — —_— 
March}; 798 | 169 se 154| 153 | 109 | — 595 160 | 153 689 |1223; — _ 
April 797 | 168 ° ° 154 | 109 | 3639| 595 ° 151 700 | 1208 _ —_ 
May 786 | 167 | 148 ” 154 | 109 |3580| 591 * 150 716 |1202; — _ 
2 1923-1927 = 100. #1921 =—100. * 1926 = 100. * March 1928 = 100. * 1927 = 100. 


* 1913 = 100. 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ”’. 


? Quarterly averages. 


* 1911-1913 = 100. 


* New series. 


1° Modified series. 


The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received”’ 








STATISTICS 


TABLE II. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 


































































































































































































South 
. Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- | Bul- ‘ _— Den- : 
Country ‘Way, many | tralia; tria | gium/| garia Canada Chile China mark Egypt Spain 
i b 3 
Towns | 
San- a r - Ma- |Barce- 
=. | 9 | 72 30 | Vemma | 59 12 | 60 | tiago | Peiping Shangha i} 100 |Cairo | drid | “en 
1930 June 112 143 97 121 201 | 2422; 100 | 121 | 114] 119 a 133 | 177 | 174 
July 109 146 96 119 | 206 | 2411 99 | 125 | 117 130; 137] 132 | 180 | 172 
Aug. 108 145 95 119 208 | 2286 96 126 116 | 126 - 133 186 174 
Sept. 107 142 92 116 | 210 | 2244; 93 | 136 | 111 | 127 ° 132 | 193 | 175 
Oct. 108 140 90 114 | 209 | 2201 93 | 122 | 113 | 115 | 133] 132 | 192 | 178 
Nov. 108 138 88 114 208 | 2126 93 131 102 104 1 128 196 178 
Dec. 108 135 87 111 200 | 2085 92 113 96 101 ° 128 204 178 
1931 Jan. 108 134 88 109 195 | 2068 89 103 93 | 105 127 | 126 198 182 
Feb. 107 131 86 106 187 | 2049 86 100 95 122 ° 126 196 184 
March 107 130 85 105 183 | 1991 83 100 96 117 a 124 194 _— 
April 107 129 85 104 180 | 1952 81 107 98 99 124 | 123 190 — 
May 108 130 _— 104 177 | 1977 78 106 92 99 ad 119 oo = 
Es- | Waited | Fi Brita a | Dutch | [rish L 
s- | Fin- ritain un- | : utc | Lat- 
Country tonia | States | land | Fra and N, | Sreece gary* | India Indies* — Italy | Japan | via 
‘ Ireland ° 
Towns and | Tal- | | Buda- Bom-| dava and : ‘ok : 
Seosiitten | Gem | 51 | 21 | Paris | 630 106 pest | bay | Wadura 105 | Milan | Tokyo} Riga 
1930 June 101 145 937 593 141 113 102 | 137 152 | - 523 172 145 
July 103 141 962 601 144 112 105 | 136 | 150 | 156 519 169 139 
Aug. 98 | 141 995 | 626 144 114 103 133 | 149 | * 511 | 170 | 134 
Sept. 98 142 976 637 143 114 104 134 | 146 | ° 504 171 133 
Oct. 97 141 944 637 144 115 100 127 143 156 515 163 132 
Nov. 96 | 138 934 | 647 141 115 96 123 138 ® 512 | 155 | 133 
Dec. 95 134 903 649 138 114 95 116 132 e 499 152 133 
1931 Jan 130 893 649 136 111 94 111 126 ° 467 153 130 
Feb. 96 124 883 650 134 110 94 106 119 151 463 154 125 
March) 96 123 879 647 129 _ 96 103 113 e 465 153 121 
April 96 121 870 641 129 107 96 104 — 4 467 154 113 
May 95 121 849 634 127 107 97 102 _ 139 460 154 —_ 
| 
Saar : 
Nor-| New |Pales- | Nether- ‘orr;. | SWwe- | Switzer- | Czecho- Yugo- 
Country way | Zealand | tine’ | lands* Peru | Poland fo den land =| slovakia Tortey | slavia 
Semmens | on | 4 | 3 | 10 | Lima | Warsaw | 49 | 33 | Prague | tstanbul | “valle and 
1930 June | 151 144 59 82 148 120 628 138 151 786 | 1276 | 1350 
July | 151 143 59 82 147 126 632 138 152 798 | 1254 1229 
Aug. 151 141 59 82 146 122 637 137 152 780 1217 1231 
Sept. | 151 140 62 82 146 122 633 137 152 753 1212 1227 
Oct. 150 139 60 82 145 122 628 135 152 744 1209 1216 
Nov. 149 139 60 81 145 127 626 134 151 743 | 1229 | 1215 
Dec. 147 137 59 79 141 124 621 132 149 736 | 1195 | 1222 
1931 Jan. | 145 135 58 78 142 110 621 133 148 719 | 1215 _ 
Feb. 143 129 56 77 136 110 612 130 146 710 1188 - 
March| 142 126 54 75 135 109 607 130 144 699 | 1174 —_ 
April | 141 125 53 74 136 109 607 130 142 715 | 1140 —_ 
May 138 124 54 74 139 109 601 129 141 747 | 1142 —_ 


| 


| 














41923-1927 = 100. 


*1921—100. *1926=100. * March 1928=100. * 1927=100. *1913— 100. 


7 February 1922 = 100. 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist’. 





* 1921-1925 = 100. 
The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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“figures not yet received’’. 


The sign — signifies: 


“no figures exist’’. 


The sign * signifies: 








BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French, and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.! Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in 
full in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1929 


INTERNATIONAL 
Germany-Belgium 
Abkommen iiber die deutsch-belgische Grenze. Vom 7. November 1929. 
Arrangement concernant la frontiére commune a la Belgique et a l’ Allemagne. 
Du 7 novembre 1929. 
(R. G. BL, II, 1931, No. 9, p. 126.) 


Rumania-Poland 


Conventie intre Regatul Romaniei si Republica Poloniei privitoare ia inlesnirea 
traficului de frontiera local Romano-Polon. 7 Decemvrie 1929. (Monitorul Oficial, 
1931, No. 83, p. 3447.) 

[Convention between the Kingdom of Rumania and the Republic of Poland 
respecting facilities for frontier traffic between the two countries. Dated 7 Dec- 
ember 1929.] 


1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oecesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B.O. = Bulletin Officiel; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial 
del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth 
Statutory Rules; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven 
Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published 
by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos 
(Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo 
Komissariata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru 
Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; R. d. T. = 
Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules 
and Orders ; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zakonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and 
Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und 
sozialstatistische Mitteilungen (Rapports économiques et statistique sociale) ; 
L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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Saar Territory and France 

* Arrangement relatif 4 l’admission de stagiaires en France et en Sarre. Du 
1¢e? décembre 1929. 

Vereinbarung iiber die Zulassung von Arbeitnehmern, die sich beruflich und 
sprachlich fortbilden wollen, in Frankreich und im Saargebiet. Vom 1. Dezember 
1929. 

(Amtsblatt des Saargebietes, 1929, No. 52, p. 567.) 


AUSTRIA 


Ratifikation des Uebereinkommens [vom 17. Januar 1925] zwischen der Repu- 
blik Oesterreich und dem Ké6nigreich Ruminien, betreffend der Ersatzinstitute 
der Pensionzversicherung von Angestellten, samt einem Zusatzprotokoll gleichen 
Datums und einem Zusatzprotokoll II v. 2. Februar 1928. Vom 11. Mai 1929. 
Nr. 93. (B. G. Bl., 1931, 25. Stiick, p. 437.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1930 


INTERNATIONAL 
Denmark-Lithuania 
Handels- og skibsfartstraktat mellen Danmark og Lithauen. Den 21. Juni 1930. 
Traité de commerce et de navigation entre le Danemark et la Lithuanie. Du 
21 juin 1930. 
(Lovtidenden A, 1931, No. 9, p. 152.) 


France-Netherlands 

* Arrangement entre la France et les Pays-Bas dans le but de faciliter l’admis- 
sion des stagiaires dans les deux pays. Du 16 octobre 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 283, 
p. 18277.) 


Germany-Austria 


* Vertrag zwischen dem Deutschen Reich und der Republik Oesterreich iiber 
Sozialversicherung. Vom 5. Februar 1930. (R. G. BI., II, 1931, No. 7, p. 58.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 

Palestine 

Regulations made by the High Commissioner under section 11 of the Immigra- 
tion Ordinances, 1925-1926. Dated 1 April 1930. (Proclamations, Regulations, etc., 
1980, p. 99.) 

An Ordinance to regulate the admission of women as Advocates before the Civil 
Courts. No. 14 of 1930. Dated 15 July 1930. (Ordinances, 1930, p. 38.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Public Health (Pharmacy) Ordinances, 1921- 
1928. No. 15 of 1930. Dated 15 July 1930. (Ordinances, 1930, p. 39.) 


Syria (Latakia) 

Arrété No. 2029 du 30 décembre 1980 modifiant l’arrété No. 607 du 19 aoidt 
1922 sur l’exercice de la profession d’avocat. (J. O. du Gouvernement de Lattaquié, 
21 février 1931, No. 8, p. 77.) 


ARGENTINA 


* Decreto reglamentando el trabajo del personal afectado a los servicios de 
tranvéras y omnibus. 31 de Diciembre de 1930. (Boletin Oficial, 1931, No. 10994, 
p. 49.) 

[Decree respecting the employment of the staff of the tramway and omnibus 
services. Dated 31 December 1930. | 
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* Decreto reglamentando el trabajo del personal afectado a los servicios mari- 
timo, fluvial y portuario. 31 de Diciembre de 1930. (Boletin Oficial, 1931, No. 10994, 
p. 49.) 

[Decree respecting the employment of the staff of the maritime and inland 
navigation services and of the harbour services. Dated 31 December 1930.] 

* Decreto reglamentando el trabajo del personal afectado a los servicios de 
teléfones, telégrafos y radiotelegrafia. 31 de Diciembre de 1930. (Boletin Oficial, 
1931, No. 10994, p. 50.) 

[Decree respecting the employment of the staff of the telephone, telegraph 
and wireless services. Dated 31 December 1930.] 

* Decreto reglamentando el trabajo del personal afectado a los servicios de 
electricidad y gas. 31 de Diciembre de 1930. (Boletin Oficial, 1931, No. 10994, 
p. 51.) 

[Decree respecting the employment of the staff of the electricity and gas ser- 
vices. Dated 31 December 1930.] 

* Decreto reglamentando el trabajo de! personal afectado a los servicios ferro- 
viarios. 31 de Diciembre de 1930. (Boletin Oficial, 1931, No. 10998, p. 209.) 

[Decree respecting the employment of railwaymen. Dated 31 December 1930.] 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales 

* An Act to reconstitute the Council for the prevention and relief of unemploy- 
ment ; to make further provision for the assessment and collection of Unemploy- 
ment Relief Tax, to amend the Prevention and Relief of Unemployment Act, 1930, 
and certain other Acts and for purposes connected therewith. 21 Geo. V, No. 50. 
Assented to 22 December 1930. (N. S. W. Industrial Gazette, 1930, Vol. XX XVIII, 
No. 6, p. 872.) 

* An Act to impose an Unemployment Relief Tax in lieu of the Unemployment 
Relief Tax imposed by the Unemployment Relief (Tax) Act, 1930 ; to declare the 
rates at which such tax is to be levied, assessed, collected, and paid ; and for 
purposes connected therewith. 21 Geo. V, No. 52. Assented to 22 December 1930. 
(N.S. W. Industrial Gazette, 31 December 1930, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 6, p. 873.) 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Ordonnance du 26 septembre 1930, No. 75/A.E./I., modifiant celle du 17 février 
1919, relative aux é¢tablissements dangereux, insalubres et incommodes et com- 
plétant la nomenclature y annexée. 

Verordening van 26 September 1930, nr. 75/E.Z./I., wijzigende gene van 17 Fe- 
bruari 1919, betrekkelijk de gevaarlijke, ongezonde en hinderlijke inrichtingen, 
en aanvullende de daarbij behoorende lijst. 

(Bull. admin. du Congo belge, 1930, No. 19, p. 451.) 


Eastern Province 

Ordonnance du 22 aotit 1930, No. 30, déterminant le temps nécessaire pour la 
formation ordinaire des apprentis. 

Verordening van 22 Oogst 1930, nr. 30, bepalende den tijd noodig voor de 
gewone verming der leerjongens. 

(Bull. admin. du Congo belge, 1930, No. 19, p. 468.) 


BELGIUM 


* Arrété royal du 15 décembre 1930, concernant : Sireté publique. — Autorisa- 
tion de pénétrer en Belgique. (Moniteur belge, 1931, No. 15, p. 184.) 


CANADA 

Alberta 
Minimum Wage Board Order governing women in hotels. Dated 15 December 
1930. (Canada Labour Gazette, 1931, No. 2, p. 174.) 
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Ordonnance de la Commission des salaires minima, réglementant le salaire des 
travailleurs de lindustrie hételi¢re. Du 18 décembre 1930. (Gazette du Travail 
(Canada), 1931, No. 2, p. 184.) 


CHILE 


Decreto ntimero 1,215. — Incluye en el ntiimero 9 del Reglamento de la Ley de 
Accidentes del Trabajo, las faenas que se desarrollan en los hip6dromos y sus 
dependencias. 22 de Julio de 1930. (Diario Oficial, 1930, No. 15746, p. 4344.) 

[Decree No. 1215, to add to No. 9 of the Regulations under the Industrial 
Accidents Act the occupations in which persons engage in circuses and their depen- 
dencies. Dated 22 July 1930.] 

Decreto nimero 1,239. — Adicionado el Titulo I del articulo 47 del Reglamento 
de la Ley de Accidentes del Trabajo. 22 de Julio de 1930. (Diario Oficial, 1930, 
No. 15746, p. 4344.) 

[Decree No. 1239 to supplement item I of section 47 of the Regulations under 
the Industrial Accidents Act. Dated 22 July 1930.] 

Decreto nimero 1,279. — Encomienda al Departamento de Previsién Social, 
la fiscalizacién y control de todas las instituciones que se dediquen a la contratacion 
de seguros sobre accidentes del trabajo. 30 de Julio de 1930. (Diario Oficial, 1930, 
No. 15746, p. 4344.) 

[Decree No. 1279, to entrust to the Social Insurance Department the supervision 
and inspection of all institutions engaged in industrial accident insurance business. 
Dated 30 July 1930.]} 

Decreto niimero 1,281. — Encomienda al Ministerio de Bienestar Social, la 
fiscalizacién y control de la Seccién Accidentes del Trabajo de la Caja Nacional 
de Ahorros. 30 de Julio de 1930. (Diario Oficial, 1930, No. 15746, p. 4345.) 

[Decree No. 1281, to entrust to the Ministry of Social Welfare the supervision 
and inspection of the Industrial Accident Division of the National Savings Bank. 
Dated 30 July 1930.]} 

Decreto nimero 1,286 completando en la forma que se indica la tabla de inca- 
pacidades clasificadas del articulo 45 del Reglamento de la Ley de Accidentes del 
Trabajo. 30 de Julio de 1930. (Diario Oficial, 1930, No. 15746, p. 4345.) 

[Decree No. 1286 to supplement the schedule of disablement classified in sec- 
tion 45 of the Regulations under the Industrial Accidents Act. Dated 30 July 1930.] 

* Decreto nimero 1,331 fijando las atribuciones, planta y sueldos de la Inspec- 
cién General del Trabajo. 5 de Agosto de 1930. (Diario Oficial, 1930, No. 15769, 
p. 4827.) 

[Decree No. 1331 specifying the functions, organisation and salaries of the 
General Labour Inspectorate. Dated 5 August 1930.] 


COLOMBIA 


* Ley 9a de 1930 (octubre 8) sobre asistencia social y escuelas de trabajo. 
(Boletin del Trabajo, 1930, Nos. 11-12, p. 632.) 

[Act No. 9 of 1930, respecting poor relief and industrial schools. Dated 8 October 
1930.] 

[Inter alia, employment of children. ] 

* Resolucién nimero 1° de 1930 (octubre 28) por la cual se dictan algunas 
disposiciones sobre higiene en la instalacién de aparatos de soldadura eléctrica 
y sobre proteccién de los obreros. (Boletin del Trabajo, 1930, Nos. 11-12, p. 639.) 

[Order No. 1 of 1930, to issue regulations respecting the hygienic measures to 
be taken in the installation of electric soldering appliances, and the protection of 
workers using them. Dated 28 October 1930.] 


EGYPT 


* Ministerial Decree : Formation of a “ Labour Office ” in the Ministry of the 
Interior. Dated 29 November 1930. 
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GERMANY 


* Bekanntmachung betr. die Verordnung zum Schutze gegen Bleivergiftung 
bei Anstricharbeiten. Vom 21. November 1930. (R. Arb. BI., 1930, No. 33, p. I 248. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


* An Act to amend subsection (3) of section three of the National Health 
Insurance Act, 1924, and to make financial provision in connection with such 
amendment. 21 Geo. V, ch. 5. Dated 19 December 1930. 


The National Health Insurance (Contractors for Manual Labour) (Exclusion) 
Order, 1930, dated 24 November 1930, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee, the Minister of Health, and the Department of Health for Scot- 
land, acting jointly under section 1 of, and paragraph (f) of Part I of the First 
Schedule to, the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 38). 
(S. R. & O., 1931, No. 198.) 


The National Health Insurance (Subsidiary Employments) Amendment Order, 
1930, dated 3 December 1930, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Com- 
mittee under the proviso to section 1 (2) of the National Health Insurance Act, 
1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 38). (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 172.) 


HUNGARY 


A m. kir. Miniszteriumnak 1930. évi 4.718/M.E. szamu rendelete a Magyar- 
orszagon tartando 1930. évi népszamlalas végrhajtasa targyaban. 1930. évi oktober 
hé 15-napjan. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1930, 238. Szam, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 4718/1930 of the Council of Ministers, respecting the taking of the 
census of Hungary for the year 1930. Dated 15 October 1930.] 


IRISH FREE STATE 


* Acht chun na nachtanna um arachag diomhsointis, 1920 go 1926, do leasu 
maidir le meid na aintius is inioctha fe sna hAchtanna san agus chun ailt 12 den 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920, do leasu maidir leis an leithreas-i-gCabhair 
a lusidhtear san alt san 12. Uimhir 33 de 1930. 23 adh Mi na Nodlag, 1930. 

An Act to amend the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920 to 1926, with respect 
to the amount of the contributions payable under the said Acts and to amend 
section 12 of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920, with respect to the appro- 
priation-in-aid mentioned in the said section 12. No. 33 of 1930. Assented to 
23 December 1930. 


LATVIA 


* Likums par tirdzniecibas vienosanos starp Latviju un Lietuvu. 1930. g. 22. 
decembri. No. 201. (Lik., 1930, 26. burtnica, p. 497.) 

[Act respecting the Treaty of Commerce between Latvia and Lithuania. Dated 
22 December 1930.] 


* Papildindéjums likumaé par darba laiku. 1930. g. 23. decembri. No. 194. 
(Lik., 1930, 25. burtnica, p. 486.) 
[Addition to the Hours of Work Act. Dated 23 December 1930.] 


MALAY STATES (FEDERATED) 


An Enactment to restrict in certain circumstances the immigration of labourers 
into the Federated Malay States and to provide for the removal from the Federated 
Malay States of prohibited immigrant labourers. No. 24 of 1930 (as amended by 
Enactment No. 4 of 1931). Dated 2 December 1930. (Supplement to the F. M. S. 
Government Gazette, 1931, No. 4, p. 415.) 
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MAURITIUS 


An Ordinance, enacted by the Governor of Mauritius with the advice and 
consent of the Council of Government thereof, to amend the Veterinary Surgeons 
Ordinance, 1923. No. 28 of 1930. Assented to 27 October 1930. (Government 


Gazette (Extraordinary), 1930, No. 90.) 


NORWAY 


Kongelig resolusjonibestemmelser i henhold til lov om losvesenet av 14 februar 
1980. 17 oktober 1930. (Norsk Lovtidende, 2den avdeling, 1930, 4de hefte, p. 609.) 

[Royal Resolution to issue regulations under the Pilotage Act of 14 February 
1930. Dated 17 October 1930.] 

Kongelig resolusjon. Reglement for Rikstrygdeverket. 30 desember 1930. 
(Norsk Lovtidende, 2den avdeling, 1930, 4de hefte, p. 730.) 

[Royal Resolution to issue the rules of the State Insurance Institution. Dated 
30 December 1930.] 


POLAND 


* Ustava z dnia 25 lutego 1930 r. w sprawie zmian postanowien ustawy z dnia 
1 sierpnia 1919 r. o zalatwianiu zatargow zbiorowych pomiedzy pracodawcami a 
pracownikami rpolnymi (Dz. P.P.P. Nr. 65, poz. 394). (Dziennik Ustaw, 1930, 
No. 30, poz. 263, p. 391.) y 

[Act to amend the Act of 1 August 1919 respecting the settlement of collective 
disputes between employers and agricultural workers. Dated 25 February 1930.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 19:133 — Aprova o Codigo do Notariado. 18 de Dezembro de 1930. 
(Diario de Govérno, 1930, No. 294, p. 2455.) 
[Decree No. 19133 to approve the Notaries Code. Dated 18 December 1930.] 


RUSSIA 
U.S.S.R. 

Order No. 280 of the U.S.I.C. of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to approve the 
Regulations [No. 281] respecting the rate of insurance contributions (with the 
amendments made in pursuance of Order No. 291-a of the U.S.I.C., dated 5 Sep- 
tember 1930). Dated 27 August 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 26-27, p. 582.) 

Regulations No. 281 of the U.S.I.C. of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R. respecting 
the rate of insurance contributions (with the amendments made in pursuance of 
Order No. 291-a of the U.S.I.C., dated 5 September, 1930). Dated 27 August 
1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 26-27, p. 587.) 

Order No. 285 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to abolish the non-standardised 
working day for senior assistant engineers on river boats. Dated 31 August 1930. 
(I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 26-27, p. 582.) 

Order No. 302 of the U.S.I.C. of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to amend and sup- 
plement the list of seasonal and temporary occupations to which the system of 
partial insurance is extended. Dated 20 September 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 28, 
p. 632.) 

Order No. 312 of the U.S.I.C. of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the 
organisation of medical attendance for insured persons in cases where such attend- 
ance is supplied by the insurer. Dated 20 September 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 28, 
p-. 633.) 

Binding Order No. 297 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to issue regulations for 
the construction and maintenance of silk winding and silk twisting-factories. Dated 
27 September 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 28, p. 626.) 
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Order No. 299 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the daily hours of work 
of salaried employees on the staff of the forestry authorities. Dated 30 September 
1980. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 28, p. 625.) 

Binding Order No. 300 of the P.L.C. and P.P.H.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting 
the persons responsible for measures of safety and hygiene in mechanised agri- 
cultural undertakings. Dated 30 September 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 28, p. 629.) 


Order No. 305 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting privileges for certain 
employees of the local railway boards. Dated 5 October 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, 
No. 28, p. 620.) 


Order No. 314 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the immediate placing 
,of unemployed persons in employment and the suspension of unemployment 
benefit. Dated 9 October 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 28, p. 610.) 


Order No. 317 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting working clothes for 
electric welders in the instrument-making trade. Dated 12 October 1930. (I.N.K.T., 
1930, No. 28, p. 632.) 


R.S.F.S.R. 


Instructions No. P.L.C. 80 of the P.C.E. and P.L.C. of the R.S.F.S.R., respecting 
the engagement, promotion and dismissal of library workers. Dated 20 August 
1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 28, p. 634.) 


Order No. 84 of the P.L.C. of the R.S.F.S.R. to bring into operation in the 
territory of the R.S.F.S.R. the Regulations (No. 233) of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R. 
dated 11 July 1930, respecting the engagement and remuneration of persons 
employed in concerts and variety entertainments. Dated 18 September 1930. 
(I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 26-27, p. 604.) 

Order No. P.L.C. 85 of the P.L.C. and S.E.C. of the R.S.F.S.R. and the U.C.C. 
T.U., respecting supplementary measures to combat the abnormal mobility of 
labour and respecting the amelioration of the conditions of engagement. Dated 
23 September 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 26-27, p. 604.) 

Order No. 86 of the P.L.C. of the R.S.F.S.R., respecting measures to expedite 
the utilisation of the labour of persons entered in the records of the employment 
exchanges as unemployed. Dated 23 September 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 26-27, 
p. 605.) 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


* An Ordinance to amend Ordinance No. 197 (Labour). No. 6 of 1930. Assented 
to 1 August 1930. (Crdinances of the Straits Settlements, 1930, p. 25.) 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


An Ordinance to make provision for the registration of veterinary surgeons. 
No. 8 of 1930. Assented to 1 April 1930. (Ordinances, 1930, p. 21.) 


UGANDA 


Legal Notice No. 99 of 1930: The Immigration Rules, 1930, under the Immi- 
gration Restriction and Removal of Undesirables Ordinance (Cap. 114, Revised 
Laws, 1923). Dated 11 June 1930. (Supplement to the Uganda Official Gazette, 
1930, Vol. XXIII, No. 11, p. 83.) 

An Ordinance to provide for the control of traffic on highways and for the 
licensing and taxation of vehicles. No. 22 of 1930. Assented to 29 September 
1930. (Ordinances, 1930, p. 446.) 


UNITED STATES 
* An Act to amend section 4 of the Act entitled “An Act to create a Depart- 


ment of Labour’, approved 4 March 1913. Approved 7 July 1930. (Public — 
No. 587 — 71st Congress.) (S. 3061.) 
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WINDWARD ISLANDS 
Saint Vincent 

An Ordinance to amend further the Emigrants Protection Ordinance, 1927. 
No. 2 of 1930. Dated 20 January 1930. (Ordinances, 1930, p. 3.) 

Regulation made by the Governor in Council under the provisions of section 3 
of the Shop Hours Ordinance [opening hours]. Dated 15 February 1930. (Orders 
in Council, Rules, Regulations and Proclamations, 1930, p. 5.) 

Regulations made by the Governor in Council under the Emigrants’ Protection 
Ordinance, 1927. Dated 10 June 1930. (Orders in Council, Rules, Regulations and 
Proclamations, 1930, p. 13.) 

Regulations made by the Governor in Council under the provisions of section 3 
of the Shop Hours Ordinance [opening hours]. Dated 20 December 1930. (Order 
in Council, Rules, Regulations and Proclamations, 1930, p. 42.) 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Regulations for engagement in the building industry. Dated 25 September 
1930. (Sluzbene Novine, 1931, No. 17-V, p. 51.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1931 


INTERNATIONAL 
Lithuania- Czechoslovakia 
Lietuvos ir Cekoslovakijos susitarimas del pasu ir vizu panaikinimo. 1931 m. 
kovo m. 19 d. Nr. 2415. 
Arrangement entre la Lithuanie et la Tchécoslovaquie concernant la suppres- 
sion du visa. No. 2415. Du 19 mars 1931. 
(Vyriausybes Zinios, 1931, No. 354, p. 6.) 


TERRITORY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 

Bekanntmachung betreffend Wahlordnung zum Vertrags- und Zulassungs- 
ausschuss bei den Versicherungsimtern. Nr. 147. Vom 13. Marz 1931. (Verordnun- 
gen usw. des Saargebietes, 1931, No. 12, p. 82.) 

Verordnung betr. die Verlangerung [bis zum 30. April 1931] der Giiltigkeits- 
dauer der Verordnung vom 6. November 1930 iiber die Héchstsatze in der Er- 
werbslosenfiirsorge. Nr. 146. Vom 18. Marz 1931. (Verordnungen usw. des Saar- 
gebietes, 1931, No. 12, p. 82.) 


MANDATED TERRITORY 
Iraq 
Notification No. 153. — Regulations for date-packing stations (Cherdaghs). 
No. 4 of 1931. Dated 16 March 1931. (Iraq Government Gazette, 1931, No. 18, 
p. 296.) 


AUSTRALIA 


Commonwealth 

Order to confirm and approve the Draft Convention concerning the simplifica- 
tion of the inspection of emigrants on board ship, adopted at the Eighth Session 
of the International Labour Conference held at Geneva from 26 May to 5 June 
1926. Dated 23 February 1931. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1931, 
No. 18, p. 253.) 
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Regulations under the Navigation Act, 1912-1926. Navigation (Examination 
of Masters and Mates) Regulations. Dated 23 February 1931. (C.S.R., 1931, 
No. 20.) 


Regulations under the Navigation Act, 1912-1926 : Amendment of Navigation 
(Compass) Regulations. (Statutory Rules 1927, No. 39, as amended by Statutory 
Rules 1929, No. 3, and 1930, Nos. 16 and 106.) Dated 3 March 1981. (C.S.R., 
1931, No. 24.) 


New South Wales 


Proclamation to extend the provisions of section 8 of the Industrial Arbitra- 
tion (Eight Hours) Amendment Act, 1930, as amended by the Industrial Arbitra- 
tion (Eight Hours) Further Amendment Act, 1930, to the members of the corporate 
body, the Railway Commissioners for New South Wales. Dated 13 January 1931. 
(N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1931, Vol. XX XIX, No. 1, p. 14.) 


Notification in pursuance of the provisions of section 9 of the Prevention and 
Relief of Unemployment Act of 1930, to direct that on and from Monday, 
19 January 1931, the hours of persons engaged on all uncompleted works declared 
to be works provided for the relief of unemployment by notification published in 
Supplements to the Government Gazette since 21 July 1930 shall be not more than 
35 hours per week of five days, and that the wages of all persons employed on the 
uncompleted works referred to shall, on and from Monday, 19 January 1931, be 
paid on an hourly basis according to the rates of pay prescribed by Awards and 
Industrial Agreements under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, as amended, 
for such persons. Dated 19 January 1931. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1931, 
Vol. XXXIX, No. 1, p. 15.) 


Queensland 


Mosquito Prevention and Destruction Regulations, 1931. Dated 19 February 
1931. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1931, Vol. CXX XVI, No. 65, p. 967.) 


A Proclamation to notify and proclaim that “The Navigation Acts Amendment 
Act of 1930”, with the exception of section 194 A, shall come into operation on the 
second day of March 1931. Dated 19 February 1931. (Queensland Government 
Gazette, 1931, Vol. CXXXVI, No. 69, p. 981.) 


Alteration to the Regulations under “The Apprentices and Minors Act of 1920”. 
[Printing industry and allied trades.] Dated 26 February 1931. (Queensland 
Government Gazette, 1931, No. 78, p. 1076.) 

Regulations, in pursuance of the provisions of “The Navigation Acts, 1876 
to 1930”. [Regulation of motor boats and motor vessels.| Dated 26 February 
1931. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1931, No. 78, p. 1081.) 


Order in Council to declare that all persons employed as salesmen, saleswomen, 
and travellers, other than commercial travellers as defined in the Commercial 
Travellers’ Award—State—published in the Government Gazette dated 15 August 
1928, in selling goods direct to users or consumers, or in canvassing for orders for 
goods direct from users or consumers, for an employer elsewhere than in any shop 
of such employer, and in duties incidental to such selling or canvassing, or engaged 
in selling goods or canvassing for orders for goods by means of house-to-house 
calls, and in duties incidental to such selling or canvassing, shall be excepted from 
the operations of “The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1929”. 
Dated 5 March 1931. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1931, No. 84, p. 1389.) 

Amended Regulation under “The Income (Unemployment Relief) Tax Acts 
of 1930”. Dated 5 March 1931. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1931, No. 84, 
p. 1400.) 

Amendments of and additions to rules under the Mines Regulation Acts. Dated 
2 April 1931. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1931, No. 117, p. 1662.) 


Western Australia 
Proclamation [to amend the Regulations made by the Proclamation of 

14 November 1917 under the Shipping and Pilotage Consolidation Ordinance, 1855}. 

Dated 24 February 1931. (Government Gazette of W.A., 1931, No. 10, p. 747.) ° 
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AUSTRIA 


Ratifikation des [in Berlin am 5. Februar 1930 unterzeichneten] Vertrages 
zwischen dem Deutschen Reich und der Republik Oesterreich iiber Sozialversiche- 
rung vom 27. Jinner 1931. Nr. 128. (B.G.BL., 1931, 33. Stiick, p. 643.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Handel und Verkehr vom 21. Marz 1931, 
betreffend Verwendung von Tetraléschern und anderen, giftige Schwaden ent- 
wickelnden Handfeuerléschern beim Bergbau (Bergpolizeiverordnung betreffend 
Tetraléscher). Nr. 87. (B.G.BL, 1931, 22. Stiick, p. 432.) 

Verordnung der Bundesminister fiir Finanzen und fiir Soziale Verwaltung vom 
24. Mirz 1931 iiber die Ausgabe von Wohnbauobligationen (V. Wohnbauférderungs- 
verordnung). Nr. 81. (B.G.BI., 1931, 21. Stiick, p. 419.) 

Verordnung der Bundesregierung im Einvernehmen mit dem Rechnungshof 
vom 24. Marz 1931 iiber die Bestellung und den Wirkungskreis eines General- 
kommissars und von Staatskommissiren fiir die Reform der Verwaltung und den 
Abbau der Lasten. Nr. 95. (B. G. Bl., 1931, 25. Stiick, p. 486.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit den beteiligten Bundesministern vom 8. April 1931, betreffend Erginzung der 
I. Durchfiihrungsverordnung zum Invalidenbeschaftigungsgesetz (XII. Durch- 
fiihrungsverordnung zum Invalidenbeschiftigungsgesetz). Nr. 112. (B.G.BL., 
1981, 29. Stiick, p. 505.) 


BELGIUM 


Arrété royal du 21 février 1931, concernant : Modification 4 l’arrété royal du 
24 avril 1920 sur! ’emploi des explosifs dans les mines. (Moniteur belge, 1931, 
No. 57, p. 926.) 

Arrété royal organique de I’uvre nationale des orphelins des victimes du 
travail. Du 5 mars 1931. (Moniteur belge, 1931, No. 70, p. 1235.) 

Arrété royal du 10 mars 1931, concernant : Loi portant généralisation des allo- 
cations familiales. — Caisse nationale de compensation. — Commissaires du gou- 
vernement. (Moniteur belge, 1931, No. 92, p. 1824.) 

Arrété royal du 15 mars 1931, concernant: Modifications a l’arrété royal 
concernant lintervention du service médical du travail dans les questions de 
classement, dans les demandes en autorisation d’établissements classés comme dan- 
gereux, insalubres et incommodes, relevant de la direction générale des mines, 
dans l’application de la réglementation qui se rapporte 4 ces établissements. (Moni- 
teur belge, 1931, No. 94, p. 1877.) 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


An Ordinance to amend the Undesirable Immigrants Ordinance — Chapter 117 
of the Consolidated Laws, 1924, No. 14 of 1931. Assented to 2 April 1931. (Govern- 


ment Gazette, 1931, No. 15, p. 79.) 
[Admission of persons who are members of or employed by a theatrical company 


or circus troupe, etc.] 
BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS 


Proclamation to declare that, from 1 March 1931, the importation or introduc- 
tion into the Protectorate of matches which contain in their composition the sub- 
stance known as white or yellow phosphorus shall be prohibited. Dated 19 February 
1931. No. 6 of 1931. (Western Pacific High Commission Gazette, 1931, No. 5, 


p. 33.) 
BULGARIA 


* Act respecting the mercantile marine. Ukase No. 1. Dated 28 February 1931. 
{Drj. Vest., 1931, No. 271, p. 1.) 
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Order respecting medical referees. Promulgated on 9 February 1931. (Drj. 
Vest., 1981, No. 244, p. 1.) 

Regulations respecting the supervision of workplaces, factories, restaurants 
and other establishments for the supply of food and drink. Published on 5 March 
1931. (Drj. Vest., 1981, No. 269, p. 4.) 


CANADA 
Alberta 

Minimum Wage Board Order No. 8, governing female telephone operators. 
Gazetted 15 January 1931. (Canada Labour Gazette, 1931, No. 2, p. 174.) 

‘ QOrdonnance No. 8 de la Commission des salaires minima : Demoiselles du 
téléphone. Publiée le 15 janvier 1931. (Gazette du Travail (Canada), 1931, No. 2, 
p. 183.) 

Minimum Wage Board Order No. 8 (a) : [hours of work of female telephone 
operators ; operative on 31 January 1931]. Gazetted 15 January 1931. (Canada 
Labour Gazette, 1931, No. 2, p. 174.) 

Ordonnance de la Commission des salaires minima, No. 8 (a) : [durée du travail 
pour les demoiselles du téléphone ; entrée en vigueur le 31 janvier 1931.] Publiée 
le 15 janvier 1931. (Gazette du Travail (Canada), 1931, No. 2, p. 184.) 


CYPRUS 


Order of His Excellency the Governor in Council. — No. 1412 [under the Mines 
Regulations (Amendment) Law, 1925] to make Regulations to amend the Mines 
Regulations, 1926. No. 205. Dated 27 February 1931. (Cyprus Gazette, 1931, 
No. 2116, p. 119.) 


Order of His Excellency the Governor in Council. —- No. 1417, under the Sponge 
Fishery Law, 1890 : Sponge Fishery Rules, 1931. Dated 12 March 1931. (Cyprus 
Gazette, 1931, No. 2117, p. 130.) 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Abianderung der Anl. 1 der Ausfiihrungsverordnung zum Gesetz tiber Arbeits- 
vermittlung vom 27. Juni 1930. Vom 13. Februar 1931. (Staatsanzeiger fiir die 
Freie Stadt Danzig, 1931, No. 15, p. 63.) 


Verordnung iiber Abanderung des Gesetzes betreffend Erwerbslosenfiirsorge 
vom 28. Miirz 1922 (G. BI. S. 91) nebst Abanderungsgesetzen. Vom 13. Februar 
1931. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1931, No. 5, p. 27.) 


Bekanntmachung des Gesetzes betr. Erwerbslosenfiirsorge vom 28. Mirz 1922 
in der Fassung vom 13. Februar 1931. Vom 13. Februar 1931. (Gesetzblatt fiir die 
Freie Stadt Danzig, 1931, No. 5, p. 29.) 


Durchfiihrungsbestimmungen zur Rechtsverordnung iiber Abinderung des 
Gesetzes betr. Erwerbslosenfiirsorge vom 13.2.1931. Vom 6. Mirz 1931. (Sonder- 
Ausgabe zum Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1931, No. 19, p. 79.) 


Bekanntmachung iiber die Abanderung der Wahlordnung fiir die Wahl der 
Vertrauensminner und Ersatzminner in der Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 
7. Marz 1931. (Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1931, No. 24, p. 152.) 


Ergainzung der Bekanntmachung des Gesetzes betr. Erwerbslosenfiirsorge vom 
28. Marz 1922 in der Fassung vom 13. Februar 1931 (G. BI., 1931, S. 29). Vom 
7. Marz 1931. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1931, No. 7, p. 39.) 

Verordnung zur Abanderung der Verordnung [vom 23. Januar 1931 (G. BI. 
S. 7)] tiber die Erhebung einer Steuer von den Festbesoldeten. Vom 7. Miirz 1931. 
(Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1931, No. 7, p. 39.) 

Verordnung zur Abianderung der Verordnung [vom 23. Januar 1931 (G. BI. 
S. 7)] tiber die Erhebung einer Steuer von den Festbesoldeten vom 30. Januar 
1981. Vom 10. Marz 1931. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1931, No. 10, 
p- 47.) 
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Verordnung betr. Abinderung der Verordnung iiber Abainderung des Gesetzes 
betr. Erwerbslosenfiirsorge vom 28. Mirz 1922 (G. Bl. S. 91) nebst Abanderungs- 
gesetzen. Vom 13. Februar 1931 (G. Bl. A. 27). Vom 13. Marz 1931. (Gesetzblatt 
fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1931, No. 9, p. 45.) 

Verordnung betr. Einfiihrung von Pflichtarbeit fiir Erwerbslose. Vom 13. Marz 
1931. (Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1931, No. 24, p. 155.) 

Richtlinien fiir die Durchfiihrung der Verordnung betreffend Einfiihrung von 
Pflichtarbeit fiir Erwerbslose vom 13. Miirz 1931. Vom 16. Marz 1931. (Staats- 
anzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1931, No. 24, p. 155.) 

Verordnung tiber die Aufhebung der Arbeitszwangsvermittlung im Gastwirts- 
gewerbe. Vom 17. Marz 1931. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1931, No. 10, 
p. 47.) 

Durchfiihrungsbestimmungen zur Rechtsverordnung des Senats tiber die Er- 
hebung einer Steuer von den Festbesoldeten. Vom 21. Marz 1931. (Staatsanzeiger 
fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1931, No. 26, p. 178.) 

Verordnung zur Abianderung der Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen iiber den Steuer- 
abzug vom Arbeitslohn. Vom 21. Marz 1931. (Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt 
Danzig, 1931, No. 26, p. 181.) 


DENMARK 


Lov om Saltvandsfiskeri. Den 31. Marts 1931. Nr. 93. (Lovtidenden A, 1931, 
No. 12, p. 243.) 

[Act No. 93 respecting salt-water fisheries. Dated 31 March 1931.] 

Lov om Ferskvandsfiskeri. Den 31. Marts 1931. Nr. 94. (Lovtidenden A, 1931, 
No. 12, p. 269.) 

[Act No. 94 respecting fresh-water fisheries. Dated 31 March 1931.] 

Bekendtgorelse om en under 21. Juni 1930 i Kovno afsluttet Handel- og Skibs- 
fartstraktat mellem Danmark og Lithauen med dertil horende Slutprotokol. Den 
23. Marts 1931. Nr. 72. (Lovtidenden A, 1931, No. 9, p. 152.) 

[Notification No. 72, respecting the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
concluded at Kovno on 21 June 1930 by Denmark and Lithuania, with its con- 
eluding protocol. Dated 23 March 1931.] 


EGYPT 


* Arrété étendant 4 d’autres établissements l’application du ‘“réglement sur 
le travail des enfants dans les usines d’égrenage du coton’’. Du 7 mars 1931 
(17 Chawal 1349). (J. O. égyptien, 1931, No. 24, p. 5.) 


ESTONIA 


Riigikogu poolt 12. veebruaril 1931 vastuvoetud 121. Vangistuseseadustik. 
(Riigi Teataja, 1931, No. 20, p. 165.) 

[Prisons Code. Dated 12 February 1931.| 

Riigikogu poolt 10. mirtsil 1931 vastuvoetud 135. Lootsiasjanduse seadus. 


(Riigi Teataja, 1931, No. 23, p. 214.) 
[Act respecting pilotage. Dated 10 March 1931.] 


FIJI 


An Ordinance to make provision for public holidays. No. 1 of 1931. Assented 
to 9 February 1931. 

An Ordinance to amend the Immigrants Ordinance 1909. No. 5 of 1931. Assent- 
ed to 9 February 1931. 
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FINLAND 


* Laki tyérauhan suojelemisesta. 6 piivini helmikuuta 1931. (Suomen 
Asetuskokoelma, 1931, No. 62, p. 155.) 

Lag om skyddande av Arbetsfred. Den 6 februari 1931. (Finlands Férfatt- 
ningssamling, 1931, No. 62, p. 155.) 

[Act to safeguard industrial peace. Dated 6 February 1931.] 

Laki lisiyksesté rikoslain 16 lukuun. 6 piaivind helmikuuta 1931. (Suomen 
Asetuskokoelma, 1931, No. 63, p. 157.) 

Lag om tillaigg till 16 kapital strafflagen. Den 6 februari 1931. (Finlands For- 
fattningssamling, 1931, No. 63, p. 157.) 

[Act to supplement chapter 16 of the Penal Code. Dated 6 February 1931.] 

Laki vakuutuslaitosten- omistamien obligatioiden kirjanpitoarvon miiriiimises- 
té. 13 piivin& helmikuuta 1931. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1931, No. 64, p. 158.) 

Lag angaende bokféringsvirdet av sadana obligationer, vilka innehavas av 
férsikringsanstalter. Den 13 februari 1931. (Finlands Forfattningssamling, 1931, 
No. 64, p. 158.) 

[Act respecting the valuation for accounting purposes of bonds held by insurance 
institutions. Dated 13 February 1931.] 

Laki laivanisinniin vastuusta sekii meripanttioikeudesta. 20 piivini helmi- 
kuuta 1931. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1931, No. 73, p. 171.) 

Lag om redares ansvarighet och om sjépantratt. Den 20 februari 1931. (Finlands 
Férfattningssamling, 1931, No. 73, p. 171.) 

[Act respecting shipowners’ liability and maritime liens. Dated 20 February 
1931.] 

Laki merilain eriiden pykaliin muuttamisesta. 20 paivind helmikuuta 1931. 
{Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1931. No. 74, p. 179.) 

Lag om Andring av sirskilda paragrafer i sjélagen. Den 20 februari 1931. 
(Finlands Foérfattningssamling, 1931, No. 74, p. 179.) 

[Act to amend certain sections of the Maritime Code. Dated 20 February 1931.| 


Kauppa- ja teollisuusministerién paités, koskeva lisiy- sti kauppa- ja teolli- 
suushallituksen 18 piivini joulukuutta 1923 antamaan ohjesiiniintéén, joka 
aisaltéa 28 piivainai huhtikuuta 1923 annetun oppisopimuslain ja sen solveltamisesta 
15 paivinai kesikuuta 1923 annetun valtioneuvoston péitdéksen edellyttamii 
maarayksia, ohjeits ja kaavoja. 21 piiiviind tammikuuta 1931. (Suomen Asetusko- 
koelma, 1931, No. 39, p. 123.) 

Handels- och industriministericts beslut, angaende tilligg till det av handels- 
och industristyrelsen den 18 december 1923 utfairdade reglemente, insefattande 
bestammelser, anvismingar och formulir, forutsedda i lagen den 28 april 1923 om 
laroavtal samt i statsradets beslut av den 15 juni 1923 angiiende tillimpning av 
namnda lag. Den 21 januari 1931. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1931, No. 39, 
p. 123.) 

[Decree of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry to supplement the Regula- 
tions issued on 18 December 1923 by the Board of Commerce and Industry, con- 
taining the provisions, instructions and forms mentioned in the Apprenticeship 
Act of 28 Aprii 1923 and the Resolution of the Council of State dated 15 June 1923 
respecting the administration of the said Act. Dated 21 January 1931.] 


Asetus aluksen piaallikén velvollisuudesta asianomaiselle konsuliviranomaiselle 
ilmoitta aluksen saapumisesta ulkomaan. 13 piiiviini maaliskuuta 1931. (Suomen 
Asetuskokoelma, 1931, No. 102, p. 243.) 

Férordning angaende fartygsbefailhavares skydighet att hes vederbérande 
konsulira myndighet géra anmilan om fartygets ankomst till utliinsk hamn. Den 
18 mars 1931. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1931, No. 102, p. 243.) 

[Order respecting the duty of masters of vessels to notify the competent consular 
authority of the vessel’s arrival in a foreign port. Dated 13 March 1931.] 


Asetus pyyntialusten piaallystéstié. 20 piivinii maaliskuuta 1931. (Suomen 
Asetuskokoelma, 1931, No. 108, p. 262.) 

Forordning angaende befial a fangstfartyg. Den 20 mars 1931. (Finlands For- 
fattningssamling, 1931, No. 108, p. 262.) 

[Order respecting the officers on board fishing vessels. Dated 20 March 1931.] 
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FRANCE 


Loi tendant 4 admettre les petits artisans au bénéfice des préts a long terme du 
crédit agricole. Du 17 mars 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 66, p. 3099.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour |’établissement d’un 
régime uniforme de répartition du travail dans les pharmacies de la ville d’Albi. 
Du 25 février 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 52, p. 2498.) 

Décret fixant les conditions d’attribution des subventions de "Etat aux caisses. 
de secours contre le chémage partiel. Du 10 mars 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 59, p. 2858.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’exécution de lar- 
ticle 14 de la loi du30 mai 1854 et relatifal’emploi de la main-d’ceuvre des condamnés 
aux travaux forcés. Du 14 mars 1931. (J. O., 1981, No. 65, p. 3060.) 

Décret relatif au régime des retraites des ouvriers des établissements militaires 
dans les départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle. Du 19 mars 
1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 69, p. 3227.) 

Arrété autorisant l’organisation du travail par relais dans les p&tisseries de la 
ville d’Angers. Du 26 mars 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 75, p. 3500.) 

Décrets relatifs 4 la réglementation des appareils & vapeur 4 la Guadeloupe. 
Du 26 mars 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 80, p. 3866.) 

Décret portant affiliation a la loi générale des retraites du 14 avril 1924 de cer- 
taines catégories d’agents des postes, télégraphes et téléphones maintenus anté- 
rieurement au 17 avril 1924 sous le régime spécial de retraites de la caisse nationale 
des retraites pour la vieillesse. Du 27 mars 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 94, p. 4411.) 

Arrété fixant le taux des subventions aux caisses de secours contre le chémage 
involontaire. Du 30 mars 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 80, p. 3857.) 

Arrété fixant le tarif des frais pharmaceutiques en matiére d’accidents du tra- 
vail. Du 1¢? avril 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 86, p. 4079.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique sur les conditions d’appli- 
cation de la taxe d’apprentissage instituée par l’article 25 de la loi de finances du 
18 juillet 1925. Du 8 avril 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 94, p. 4404.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 
Dakar (Senegal) 
Arrété déterminant les prescriptions générales imposées aux établissements 
dangereux, incommodes, insalubres, rangés dans la troisiéme classe. No. 485. 
Du 25 mars 1931. (J. O. de l’Afrique occidentale frangaise, 1931, No. 1388, p. 302.) 


French Equatorial Africa: 

Arrété promulguant le décret du 21 aout 1930, réglementant le travail public 
obligatoire aux colonies. Du 14 février 1931. (J. O. de Afrique équatoriale fran- 
caise, 1931, No. 5, p. 166.) 


French Establishments in Oceania 

Arrété No. 36 S. G. réglementant la fabrication, la vente et achat du coprah 
dans toute l’étendue de la colonie. Du 17 janvier 1931. (J. O. des Etablissements 
francais de l’Océanie, 1931, No. 3, p. 44.) 
~~ Arrété No. 37 C. fixant les conditions de navigation et d’admission au comman- 
dement dans la colonie, d’obtention des brevets locaux de capitaine au cabotage 
et patron au borage. Du 17 janvier 1931. (J. O. des Etablissements francais de 
POcéanie, 1931, No. 3, p. 45.) 

Arrété No. 171 C. promulguant dans la colonie les décrets du 7 janvier 1931, 
réglementant la situation au point de vue commercial et fiscal des immigrants 
de race asiatique dans les Etablissements frangais de l’Océanie. Du 4 mars 1931. 
(J. O. des Etablissements frangais de l’Océanie, 1981, No. 6, p. 116). ; 
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French Guiana 

Arrété 293 modifiant larrété No. 130 du 1° février 1930 fixant les salaires 
des journaliers employés aux travaux en régie du service des travaux publics. 
Du 14 mars 1931. (J. O. de la Guyane francaise, 1931, No. 12, p. 139.) 


Madagascar 

Arrété instituant des conseils d’arbitrage du travail 4 Madagascar et Dépen- 
dances. Du 27 janvier 1931. (J. O. de Madagascar, 1931, No. 2339, p. 187.) 

Arrété réglementant les conditions d’installation des dépéts d’hydrocarbures 
logés en bidons ou fats métalliques étanches. Du 9 février 1931. (J. O. de Mada- 
gascar, 1931, No. 2339, p. 187.) 

Arrété portant modification 4 larrété du 28 janvier 1930 et déterminant les 
conditions d’installation des dépéts d’hydrocarbures en réservoir. Du 9 février 
1931. (J. O. de Madagascar, 1931, No. 2339, p. 188.) 


GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS 


Regulations under the Gilbert and Ellice Islands (Leper) Ordinance 1927. 
Dated 16 February 1931. (Western Pacific High Commission Gazette, 1931, No. 5, 
p. 33.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Regulations for the Preliminary Education, Training, and Certification of 
Teachers for Various Grades of Schools (Scotland), 1931, dated 25 February 1931, 
made by the Scottish Education Department under section 16 (1) (d) and (f) of 
the Education (Scotland) Act, 1908 (8 Edw. VII, ch. 63), as amended by the Fifth 
Schedule to the Education (Scotland) Act, 1918 (8 & 9 Geo. V, ch. 48). S. R. & O., 


1931, No. 2.) 
The Explosives in Coal Mines Order of 4 March 1931. (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 119.) 
The Public Service Vehicles (Transitory Provisions) (Amendment) Order, 1931, 
dated 4 March 1931, made by the Minister of Transport. (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 120.) 
The National Health Insurance (Medical Benefit) Amendment Regulations 
(Scotland), 1931, dated 4 March 1931, made by the Department of Health for Scot- 
land under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 to 1928. (S. R. & O., 1931, 
147 
No. 8.16 -) 
The National Health Insurance (Index Clearance Committee) Regulations 
(Scotland), 1931, dated 9 March 1931, made by the Department of Health for 
Scotland under the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 38). 


(S. R. & O., 1981, No. 2.) 


The Public Service Vehicles (Transitory Provisions) (No. 2) Order, 1931, dated 
13 March 1931, made by the Minister of Transport. (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 143.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Industry Special Scheme) (Variation 
and Amendment) Special Order, 1931, dated 14 March 1931, made by the Minister of 
Labour under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). 
(S. R. & O., 1931, No. 349.) 

The Road Traffic Act, 1930 (Date of Commencement) Order (No. 2), 1931. 
Dated 20 March 1931. (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 165.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Local Referees) Regulations, 1931, dated 
20 March 1931, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. & O., 1981, No. 360.) 

The Silicosis and Asbestosis (Medical Arrangements) Scheme, 1931, dated 
30 April 1931, made by the Secretary of State under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 84) and the Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis 
and Asbestosis) Act, 1930 (20 & 21 Geo. V, ch. 29). (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 341.) 

The Various Industries (Silicosis) Scheme, 1931, dated 30 April 1931, made by the 
Secretary of State under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, 
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ch. 84), and the Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis and Asbestosis) Act, 1930 
(20 & 21 Geo. V, ch. 29). (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 342.) 

The Metal Grinding Industries (Silicosis) Scheme, 1931, dated 30 April 1931, 
made by the Secretary of State under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925 (15 & 
16 Geo. V, ch. 84), and the Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis and Asbestosis) Act, 
1930 (20 & 21 Geo. V, ch. 29.) (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 343.) 

The Asbestos Industry (Asbestosis) Scheme, 1931, dated 30 April 1931, made 
by the Secretary of State under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925 (15 & 
16 Geo. V, ch. 84) and the Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis and Asbestosis) Act, 
1930 (20 & 21 Geo. V, ch. 29). (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 344.) 


GREECE 


Decree to vary the composition of the Governing Body of the Miners’ Fund 
and to issue rules for the conduct of the business and operations of the said Body. 
Dated 18 March 1931. (Eph. Kyb., A, 1931, No. 70, p. 484.) 


HUNGARY 


1931. évi III. térvénycikk a honvédség, vamorség, folyamorség és csendérség 
kételékében szolgalatot teljesitett legénységi allomanyu egyéneknek a kézés magans 
zolgalatban alkalmazasarol. 1931. évi januar ho 17-napjan. (Orszagos Térvénytar, 
1931, évi januar hé 22-én, p. 19.) 

[Act No. III of 1931, respecting the employment in public or private service 
of men who have served in the ranks in the militia, customs, river police or mounted 
police. Dated 17 January 1931.] 


INDIA 


Notification No. 406-H. (G). —- In exercise of the powers conferred by sub- 
ection (1) of section 213 of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923 (X XI of 1923), 
to make signals of distress on pilgrim ships. Dated 5 March 1931. (Gazette of India, 
1931, No. 10, Part I, p. 172.) 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Proclamation : ratification of the Draft Convention concerning forced or com- 
pulsory labour adopted at the Fourteenth Session of the International Labour 
Conference held at Geneva from 10 to 28 June 1930. Dated 13 February 1931. 
{Iris Oifigiuil, 1931, No. 17, p. 203.) 


LATVIA 


Lauku pasvaldibu darbinieku dienesta likums. Nr. 68. 1931. g. 30. marta. 
(Lik., 1981, No. 7, p. 375.) 

[Act respecting the conditions of service of salaried employees of rural communes. 
Dated 30 March 1931.] 

* Noteikumi par jarnieku darba apgadém. 1931. g. 15. janvari. (Lik., 1931, 
2. burtnica, No. 24, p. 33.) 

[Order respecting employment exchanges for seamen. Dated 15 January 1931.] 

Pargrozijumi dzelzcelu likuma. 1931. g. 15. janvari. (Lik., 1931, 2. burtnica, 
No. 25, p. 34.) 

[Amendments of the Railway Act. Dated 15 January 1931.] 

Noteikumi par bezdarba apkarosanas likuma izvesanu dzivé. 1931. g. 15. jan- 
vari. (Lik., 1931, 2. burtnica, No. 26, p. 35.) 

[Order respecting the coming into operation of the Act to combat unemploy- 
ment. Dated 15 January 1931.] 

* Papildinajumi likuma par lauku iedzivotaju nodrosindsanu slimibas gadiju- 
mos. 1931. g. 11. februari. (Lik., 1931, 3. burtnica, No. 44, p. 46.) 
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[Addition to the Act respecting sickness insurance of inhabitants of rural 
districts. Dated 11 February 1931.] 

* Pargrozijumi un papildinajumi likuma par algotu darbinieku apdrosinasanu 
nelaimes un arodu slimibu gadijumos. 1931. g. 11. februari. (Lik., 1931, 
3. burtnica, No. 45, p. 47.) 

[Amendments of and additions to the Act respecting the insurance of employees 
against accidents and occupational diseases. Dated 11 February 1931.] 

Agraras reformas likuma II dalas papildinajums. 1931. g. 20. parté. Nr. 60. 
(Lik., 1931, No. 7, p. 370.) 

[Supplement to Part II of the Agrarian Reform Act. Dated 20 March 1931.] 


LITHUANIA 
Memel Territory 
Uzsienio pasams, leidimams ir vizoms duoti taisykliu pakeitimas. Nr. 2367. 
Abanderung der Richtlinien fiir die Erteilung von Auslandspissen, Erlaubnis- 
scheinen und Sichtvermerken. 
(Amtsblatt des Memelgebietes, 1931, No. 9, p. 73.) 


LUXEMBURG 


* Loi du 29 janvier 1931, ayant pour objet la création d’une caisse de pension 
des employés privés. 

Gesetz vom 29. Januar 1931, betr. die Errichtung einer Pensionskasse der 
Privatangestellten. 

(Mémorial, 1931, No. 14, p. 243.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 11 mars 1931, modifiant larrété grand-ducal du 26 juillet 
1929, portant réglement pour l’exécution de l’art. 250 de la loi du 17 décembre 1925 
sur le Code des assurances sociales, et abrogeant l’arrété grand-ducal du 9 aoit. 
1929 sur la méme matiére. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 11. Marz 1931, betreffend Abanderung des Grossh. 
Beschlusses vom 26. Juli 1929 iiber die Festsetzung der Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen 
zum Art. 250 des Gesetzes vom 17. Dezember 1925 iiber die soziale Versiche- 
rungsordnung, sowie Abschaffung des Grossh. Beschlusses vom 9. August 1929 iiber 
denselben Gegenstand. 

(Mémorial, 1931, No. 13, p. 236.) 


MALAY STATES (FEDERATED) 


An Enactment to consolidate and amend the law relating to the protection of 
women and girls and to make provision for the suppression of brothels. No. 1 
of 1931. Dated 11 February 1931. (Supplement to the F.M.S. Government Gazette, 
1931, No. 4, p. 420.) 


MALAY STATES (NON-FEDERATED) 

Kedah 

Notification No. 606. — An Enactment to confer on the State Council power 
to make regulations on occasions of emergency or public danger. No. 12 of 1349. 
Gazetted 28 February 1931. (Kedah Government Gazette, 1931, No. 35, p. 368.) 

Notification No. 648. — In pursuance of section 56 (ii) of the Labour Code, 1345 : 
[Form for return of labourers.] Gazetted 14 March 1931. (Kedah Government 
Gazette, 1931, No. 37, p. 390.) 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 
Federal District 
Reglamento de Café-cantantes o Cabazets y Salones de Baile. 3 de marzo de 
1931. (Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 23, seccién segunda, p. 10.) 
[Regulations for cafés-chantants, cabarets and dance halls. Dated 3 March 


1931.] 
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Reglamento del comercio semi-fijo y ambulante en el Distrito Federal. 3 de 
marzo de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 23, seccién segunda, p. 12.) 

[Regulations for street trading and hawking in the Federal District. Dated 
3 March 1931.] 

Reglamento para molinos de nixtamal, expendios de masa y tortiller‘as, en 
el Distrito Federal. 3 de marzo de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 28, seccion 
segunda, p. 15.) 

[Regulations for nixtamal mills, shops for the sale of dough, and tortilla making, 
in the Federal District. Dated 3 March 1930.] 


MOROCCO 


* Dahir du 9 mars 1931 (19 chaoual 1349) modifiant le dahir du 25 juin 1927 
(25 hije 1345) concernant les responsabilités des accidents dont les ouvriers sont 
victimes dans leur travail. (B. O., 1931, No. 960, p. 330.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 28sten Januari 1931, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 22, eerste lid, der Ziektewet. (Staats- 
blad, 1931, No. 24.) 

[Decree to issue public administrative regulations under section 22 (1) of the 
Sickness Insurance Act. Dated 28 January 1931.] 

Besluit van den 31sten Januari 1931, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk Besluit 
van 3 Januari 1930 (Staatsblad no. 3) tot vaststelling van de premién voor de 
verpflichte ziekteverzekering. (Staatsblad, 1931, No. 42.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 3 January 1930 (Staatsblad No. 3) to 
fix the contributions for compulsory sickness insurance. Dated 31 January 1931.] 

Besluit van den 7den Februari 1931, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk Besluit 
van 12 December 1922 (Staatsblad no. 672), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld bij artikel 11, tweede lid der Land- en Tuinbouw- 
ongevallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1931, No. 48.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 12 December 1922 (Staatsblad No. 672), 
to issue public administrative regulations under section 11 (2) of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Accidents Act, 1922. Dated 7 February 1931.] 


NEW ZEALAND 


Amending Rules for the examination of masters and mates, under section 23 
of the Shipping and Seamen Act, 1908. Dated 21 January 1931. (N. Z. Gazette, 
1931, No. 8, p. 174.) 

Order in Council under section 132 of the Health Act, 1920, to amend the 
Hairdressers’ (Health) Regulations, 1931, made on 22 December 1930 and published 
in the Gazette on 9 January 1931, at page 11, by inserting in clause two of Regula- 
tion ten, between the word “ registration ” and the word “on”, the word “ or”. 
Dated 9 March 1931. (N. Z. Gazette, 1931, No. 19, p. 553.) 


NIGERIA 


Regulations made under the Explosives Ordinance (chap. 133). Dated 
9 February 1931. No. 2 of 1931. (Supplement to the Nigeria Gazette, No. 11, 
28 February 1931.) 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Government Notice No. 13 of 1931 under the Employment of Natives Or- 
dinance, 1929. The Employment of Natives Regulations, 1931. Dated 3 February 
1931. (Supplement to the Northern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 13 February 
1931, p. 17.) 
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Government Notice No. 24 of 1981 under the Immigrants Regulations Pro- 
clamation, 1915: The Immigrants (Amendment) Regulations, 1931. Dated 
19 February 1931. (Supplement to the Northern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 
21 February 1931, p. 63.) 

Government Notice No. 32 of 1931 : The Dairies and Dairy Produce Regulations, 
1931, under the Dairies and Dairy Produce Ordinance, 1929. Dated 24 February 
1931. (Supplement to the Northern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 6 March 1931, 
p. 71.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Veterinary Surgeons Ordinance, 1930. No. 5 of 
1931. Assented to 25 March 1931. (Supplement to the Northern Rhodesia Govern- 

_ ment Gazette, 27 March 1931, p. 7.) 


NORWAY 


Lov om forandringer i sjcdyktighetsloven. Nr. 1. Den 20 mars 1931. (Norsk 
Lovtidende, 1931, No. 10, p. 111.) 
{Act No. 1 to amend the Act respecting seaworthiness. Dated 20 March 1931.] 


NYASALAND 


Native Civil Service Regulations. Dated 1 March 1931. (Nyasaland Govern- 
ment Gazette (Extraordinary), 1931, No. 6, p. 39.) 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 19:545 — Aprova o regulamento para e execucio do Codigo da 
Estrada. 31 de Marco de 1931. (Diario do Governo, 1931, No. 75, p. 544.) 

|D cree No. 19545 to approve the regulations under the Highway Code. Dated 
31 March 1931.| 


SAINT LUCIA 


An Ordinance to amend the Shipping Ordinance No. 40, 1916 Revision. No. 2 
of 1931. Assented to 31 January 1931. (Saint Lucia Gazette, 1931, No. 6, p. 7.) 


An Ordinance to amend the law relating to Pensions and Gratuities. No. 4 
of 1931. Assented to 31 January 1931. (Saint Lucia Gazette, 1931, No. 6, p. 11.) 


SEYCHELLES 


Proclamation No. 4 of 1931 to proclaim 31 January 1931 as the date on which 
the Pilotage Ordinance No. 4 of 1914 shall come into force. Dated 28 January 
1931. (Seychelles Government Gazette, 1931, No. 4, p. 20.) 


Government Notification No. 23 of 1931. Regulations made by the Governor 
in Executive Council under section 2 subsection (2) of Ordinance No. 1 of 1925. 
Dated 18 February 1931. (Seychelles Government Gazette, 1931, No. 7, p. 43.) 


SPAIN 


Decreto declarando dia festivo el dia 1° de Mayo de cada aio. 22 de Abril de 
1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 113, p. 282.) 

[Decree to declare the first day of May in each year a public holiday. Dated 
22 April 1931.] 


Decreto disponiendo queden redactados en la forma que se indican los articulos 
4° y 10° del Decreto de 24 de Mayo de 1930, sobre reorganizacién de las Delegaciones 
regionales de Trabajo. 29 de Abril de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 120, 
p. 415.) 

[Decree to amend sections 4 and 10 of the Decree of 24 May 1930, to reorganise 
the regional labour offices. Dated 29 April 1931.] 
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SWAZILAND 


Proclamation further to amend the Land and Agricultural Loan Fund (Swaziland) 
Proclamation 1929. No. 7 of 1931. Dated 13 March 1931. (Official Gazette of 
South Africa, 1931, No. 1549, p. 35.) 

Proclamation to provide for the formation, registration and management of 
co-operative societies in Swaziland with unlimited liability, co-operative agricul- 
tural companies with limited liability and co-operative trading societies with 
limited liability. No. 8 of 1931. Dated 13 March 1931. (Official Gazette of South 
Africa, 1931, No. 1549, p. 38.) 

[Inter alia, societies to supply labourers to their members. ] 


SWITZERLAND 


Arrété du Conseil fédéral mettant en vigueur l’article 4, chiffre 3, de la loi 
fédérale du 23 décembre 1914 sur l’assurance militaire. Du 20 mars 1931. (Recueil 
des lois fédérales, 1931, No. 10, p. 342.) 

Bundesratsbeschluss iiber die Inkraftsetzung von Art. 4, Ziffer 3, des Bundes- 
gesetzes vom 23. Dezember 1914 iiber die Militarversicherung. Vom 20. Marz 1931. 
(Eidgenéssische Gesetzsammlung, 1931, No. 10, p. 337.) 

Ordonnance réglant, en exécution de la loi fédérale sur la lutte contre la tuber- 
culose, l’allocation de subsides aux caisses-maladie et a leurs fédérations. Du 
31 mars 1931. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1931, No. 12, p. 353.) 

Voliziehungsverordnung tiber die Ausrichtung von Beitragen an Krankenkassen 
und Krankenkassenverbiinde auf Grund des Bundesgesetzes betreffend Massnah- 
men gegen die Tuberkulose. Vom 31. Mirz 1931. (Eidgenéssische Gesetzsammlung, 
1931, No. 12, p. 349.) 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Regulations relating to borings made by the Governor in Executive Council 
under section 25 of the Mines, Borings and Quarries Ordinance, Cap. 142. Dated 
29 January 1931. (Trinidad Royal Gazette, 1931, No. 11, p. 214.) 

An Ordinance relating to air pressure tanks. No. 3 of 1931. Assented to 
21 March 1931. 


TURKEY 


Tiirkiye Ciimhuriyeti ile Yunanistan Hiikdmeti arasinda aktolunan Ikamet, 
Ticaret ve Seyrisefain Mukavelenamesinin tasdiki hakkinda Kanun. No. 1758. 
5/3/1931. (Resmi Gazete, 1931, No. 1748, p. 303.) 

[Act to ratify the Treaty of Settlement, Commerce and Navigation between 
the Turkish Republic and the Greek Government. No. 1758. Dated 5 March 1931.| 

Memurin Kanununun bazi maddelerinin tadili hakkinda kanun. No. 1777. 
23/3/1931. (Resmi Gazete, 1931, No. 1760, p. 346.) 

[Act to amend certain sections of the Officials Act. No. 1777. Dated 23 March 
1931.] 

24/1/1927 tarih ve 964 numarali Eczacilar ve Eczeneler Kanununa miiteferri 
11/5/1927 tarihli talimatname makamma kaim talimatname. No. 10592. 1/2/1931. 
(Resmi Gazete, 1931, No. 1744, p. 289.) 

' [Regulations to replace the Regulations of 11 May 1927 under the Act respecting 
pharmacists and pharmacies (No. 964 of 24 January 1927). No. 10592. Dated 
1 February 1931.] 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice No. 515 in terms of section thirty-one of the Railways and 
Harbours Service Act, No. 23 of 1925, to approve of amendments to the Officers’ 
and Employees’ Staff Regulations. Dated 27 March 1931. (Union of South Africa 
Government Gazette, 1931, No. 1935, p. 746.) 
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Government Notice No. 522 in terms of section forty-two of the Railways and 
Harbours Superannuation Fund Act, No. 24 of 1925, to approve of an amendment 
to the Superannuation Fund Regulations. Dated 27 March 1931. (Union of South 
Africa Government Gazette, 1931, No. 1935, p. 749.) 


UNITED STATES 


* An Act to provide for the advance planning and regulated construction of 
public works, for the stabilisation of industry, and for aiding in the prevention of 
unemployment during periods of business depression. Approved 10 February 1931. 

\ (Public — No. 616 — 71st Congress.) (S. 5776.) 


* An Act to provide a shorter work week for postal employees and for other 
purposes. Dated 17 February 1931. (Public — No. 672 — 71st Congress.) (H. R. 
6605.) 

An Act to provide for the deportation of aliens convicted and sentenced for 
violation of any law regulating traffic in narcotics. Approved 18 February 1931. 
(Public — No. 684 — 71st Congress.) (H. R. 3394.) 

* An Act providing for Saturday half holidays for certain Government em- 
ployees. Approved 3 March 1931. (Public — No. 783 — 71st Congress.) (S. 471.) 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Annual Review, 1930. Geneva, 1931. xu + 505 
pp. 10s. 6d.; $3. 

As already intimated, it was decided that the annual Report of the Director 
of the International Labour Office this year should be divided into two separate 
documents, and that the major portion of it should be published in the form of 
a labour year book (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 6, June 1931, 
page 965). 

The first edition of this Annual Review has now appeared. Its plan follows 
the main lines of that of the old Report of the Director: the Office has simply 
endeavoured to condense the usual information as much as possible. The volume 
contains charts showing the number of ratifications of each Convention, and the 
number of Conventions ratified by each State Member of the Organisation, together 
with a table printed in four colours showing in respect of each State and Conven- 
tion the stage reached in the procedure laid down by the Treaty, ranging from 
reference to the competent authority with no proposal on the part of the Govern- 
ment to formal registration of ratification. 


—— International Labour Conference. Fifteenth Session, Geneva 1931. Report 
of the Director. Second Part. Summary of Annual Reports under Article 408. 


Geneva, 1931. 374 pp. 


International Labour Conference. Fifteenth Session, Geneva 1931. Enquiry 
into the Lignite Industry in Europe. Supplementary and Amended Information to 
the Report Submitted to the Fourteenth Session of the International Labour Conference. 


Geneva, 1931. 12 pp. 





—— International Labour Conference. Fifteenth Session, Geneva 1931. The 
Age of Admission of Children to Employment in Non-Industrial Occupations. 
Supplementary Report. First Item on the Agenda. First Discussion. Geneva, 


. 1931. 14 pp. 


—— International Labour Conference. Fifteenth Session, Geneva, 1931. Sup- 
plement to Blue Report on Hours of Work in Coal Mines. Item II on the Agenda. 
Report II (Supplement). Geneva, 1931. 22 pp. 

Since the report on hours of work in coal mines was published, further replies 
to the questionnaire on this subject have been received from the Governments of 
the following countries : Australia (New South Wales and Victoria), Brazil, Bul- 
garia, Greece, Rumania, South Africa. These replies are reproduced in the present 
Supplement. 


—— International Labour Conference. The Regulation of Hours of Work on 
Board Ship. First Item on the Agenda. Second Discussion. Report I. Geneva, 
1931. vu + 231 pp. 

This report contains the texts of the replies of the Governements received up 
to 15 April 1931 to the questionnaire based on the decisions of the Maritime Con- 
ference of 1929, a general survey of these replies, and a proposal for a Draft Con- 
vention and two Draft Recommendations based on the replies taken as a whole. 
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League of Nations. Proceedings of the Second International Conference with a 
view to Concerted Economic Action. First Session. Held at Geneva 17-28 November 
1930. 11. Economic and Financial. 1931. II. B. 3. Geneva, 1931. 263 pp. 10s. 
$2.50. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Case of the Free Zones of Upper Savoy 
and the District of Gex. Second Phase. Vol. 1V. Reply of the French Government. 
Reply of the Swiss Government and annexes. Pp. 1561-2041. Vol. V. Documents 
deposited and documents transmitted to the Registry of the Court. Correspondence. 
Indexes. Pp. 2051-2315. Acts and Documents relating to Judgments and Advisory 
Opinions given by the Court. No. 19. Nineteenth (Ordinary) Session (1930). 
Documents relating to the Order of 6 December 1930. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 
1931. 


Istituto internazionale dell’ Artigianate. Primo Congresso internazionale dell’ 
Artigianato. Roma, 29-23 Settembre 1/3), Atti ufficiali e resoconto dei lavori. Rome, 
1931. 270 pp. 30 lire. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


CANADA 
Department of Labour. Twentieth Annual Report on Labour Organisation in 
Canada. (For the Calendar Year 1930.) Ottawa, 1931. 254 pp. 50 cents. 


GERMANY 

Statistisches Reichsamt. Die Krankenversicherung im Jahre 193) nebst vor- 
léiufigen Ergebnissen fiir das Jahr 1930. Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Band 389. 
Berlin, 1931. 80 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Colonial Office. Papers relating to the Question of the Closer Union of Kenya, 
Uganda, and the Tanganyika Territory. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. 
il + 130 pp. 6s. 

These papers, which have been laid before the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
appointed to consider the question of closer union in East Africa, contain dispatches 
from the Governors of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda submitting observations 
on the British Government’s proposals. Certain other memoranda are also printed, 
including an aide-mémoire from the German Government expressing the opinion 
that the proposals in their present form are incompatible with the principles of the 
Mandate system. 

More than half the publication is taken up by the dispatch of Sir Edward 
Gricc, Governor of Kenya till this year. In addition to the purely political issues 
involved, Sir Edward Grigg examines the interdependence of native progress and 
white settlement. He holds that “the native obtains from European enterprise 
opportunities of rapid progress which could not otherwise be opened to him. In 
return for his labour, he profits by the example of skilled and economic methods 
of cultivation. He draws in wages sums sufficient to enable him to buy machinery 
and equip himself for better production on his own land. He has also a ready 
resource at hand when, in any district, his crops unexpectedly fail; and when 
they are good, he can count on an immediate market for much produce which could 
not profitably be exported to the markets of the world. Without this wide measure 
of advantage which the native derives from his co-operation in European produc- 
tion, the task before the Government of promoting native progress and of finding 
revenue for the many services which contribute to that end would be immeasurably 
more onerous—indeed, impossible.” 

He maintains that the total number of Europeans at present engaged in agricul- 
ture (2,882 in 1929) is far too small both for the land alienated to them and for the 
financial responsibilities placed upon them by such capital undertakings as railway 
and port developments. Hence there is an urgent need for the increased and closer 
settlement of Europeans, which can be achieved only with State support. Such 
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settlement would enable the present settlers to sell part of their lands and use the 
proceeds for the better development of what they retain. It would also enable the 
Government services to expand at reduced cost per head of the population. 

Sir Edward Grigg, however, recognises that the problem of the native labour 
supply might be intensified by increased settlement. He nevertheless holds that 
the difficulties may be forestalled by greater economy in the use of labour and by 
the encouragement of stock, cereal, dairy and mixed farming. He cites figures 
of the 1927 Native Labour Commission showing that whereas coffee of three 
years’ growth requires from 45 to 80 adult male labourers and from 40 to 64 women 
and juvenile workers per 100 acres, according to the season of the year, wheat 
requires only 5 adult men and 10 women and juveniles per 100 acres throughout the 
year. 
"Sir Edward Grigg’s dispatch is the most reasoned and detailed justification of 
the Dual Policy of complementary development of non-native and native production 
which has been published in recent years. He suggests that as a guiding principle of 
government there be substituted for the contested declaration of the paramountcy 
of native interests the terms contained in the texts of the Mandates. Thus, in 
Kenya and Uganda, as in the Mandated Territory of Tanganyika, the Imperial 
Government should regard itself as “responsible for the peace, order and good 
government of the Territory”, and should “undertake to promote to the utmost the 
material and moral well-being and the social progress of its inhabitants.” 


Ministry of Labour. The Cost of Living Index Number. Method of Compilation. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. 13 pp. 3d. 


—— Twentieth Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. v1 + 205 pp. 3s. 6d. 


HUNGARY 
Office central de Statistique. Annuaire statistique hongrois. Nouveau cours, 
XXXVII. 1929. Budapest, 1931. xv + 374 pp. 6 pengds. 


ITALY 

Ministero dell’ Agricoltura e delle Foreste. La legge sulla bonifica integrale. 
Nel primo anno di applicazione. By A. Serpier1. Preface by Giacomo AcERBO. 
Rome, 1931. vill + 378 pp. 

The Government land development scheme, or the programme known in Italy 
as “ bonifica integrale”’, is studied in this volume under its different aspects, 
particularly from the historical and legal standpoints and from that of its practical 
application. 


NETHERLANDS 

DUTCH EAST INDIES 

Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel. Centraal Kantoor voor 
de Statistiek. Prijzen, Indexcijfers en Wisselkoersen op Java, 143’. (Voortzetting 
van de gelijknamige mededeeling over 1913 tot en met 1929.) xvi pp. 


PALESTINE 

Report by Mr. C. F. Strickland of the Indian Civil Service on the Possibility of 
Introducing a System of Agricultural Co-operation in Palestine. Jerusalem, Printing 
and Stationery Office, 1930. 55 pp. 50 mils. 

In July 1930 Mr. C, F. Strickland was requested to proceed to Palestine to study 
the economic position of the Arab farmer and to instruct the officers of the district 
administration and the Arab farmer as to the objects and methods of the working 
of co-operative credit societies. In his report Mr. Strickland gives a careful analysis 
of the situation of Arab agriculture. He sees in the creation of co-operative societies 
the only possible means of improving the situation of the Arab and of freeing him 
from his debts. In the development of co-operation a most important rdéle must 
be played by the registrar, who should be a man of high and specialised qualifica- 
tions. Mr. Strickland also suggests an amelioration of the system of auditing in 
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Palestine. His wide experience in the co-operative movement in India and in 
other countries and his profound knowledge of the co-operative system give his 
statements great importance and interest in connection with the development 
of co-operation, not only in Palestine but also in all countries where the conditions 
of the agricultural population are similar, such as India, China, Egypt, Rumania, 
ete. 


SWEDEN 

Socialdepartementet. Betdnkande med férslag angaende arbetslishetens mot- 
verkande genom beredskapsarbeten. Avgivet den 15 januari 1931 av sérskilda inom 
K. Socialdepartementet tillkallade utredningsmdn. Statens offentliga utredningar 
1931: 3. Stockholm, Norstedt, 1931. 81 pp. 


Report of a Committee of Experts appointed by the Swedish Ministry of Social 
Affairs, containing a proposal for the organisation of public works during periods 
of general or local depression with a view to counteracting unemployment. For 
details of this proposal for the advance planning of public works, cf. Industrial 
and Labour Information Vol. XXXVIII, No. 2, 13 April 1931, p. 36. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Commerce. Unemployment. Industry Seeks a Solution. A Series 
of Radio Addresses given under the Auspices of the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1931. rv + 31 pp. 





Bureau of the Census. Fifteenth Census of the United States 1930. Unem- 
ployment Bulletin. Alabama. Unemployment Returns by Classes. ‘Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1931. 26 pp. 5 cents. 


Department of Labour. Sixth Pan American Child Congress, Lima, 4-11 July 
1930. Report of the Delegates of the United States of America. With Appendices. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1931. v + 61 pp. 


Federal Farm Board. Farmers build their Marketing Machinery. The Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act Helps in Developing Co-operative Programme Open to All 
Growers. Bulletin No. 3. Washington, 1930. 58 pp. 


First Annual Report for the Year ending 30 June 1930. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1930. rv + 75 pp. 





White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Washington, 1930, 
called by President Hoover. Addresses and Abstracts of Committee Reports. New 
York, The Century Co., 1931. x1 + 365 pp. 


The object of the Conference, it may be recollected, was “ To study the present 
status of the health and well-being of the children of the United States and its 
possessions ; to report on what is being done ; to recommend what ought to be 
done and how to do it’’. The preparatory study, research and assembling of facts 
was done by 1,200 experts working on nearly 150 different committees, and divided 
into four sections which dealt respectively with medical service, public health 
and administration, education and training, and the handicapped. This preliminary 
volume presents the addresses delivered at the Conference and abstracts of the 
reports of the seventeen main Committees comprising the four different sections. 
It should be noted, however, that the report of the Committee which dealt with 
public health organisation has been omitted. This is because it touched upon a 
suggested transfer of the maternity aid and child health activities of the Children’s 
Bureau to the U. S. Public Health Service, a controversial point still under consid- 
eration. More complete volumes are promised as rapidly as they can be assembled 
and published. 


CALIFORNIA 

Department of Industrial Relations. Middle-aged and Older Workers in Cali- 
fornia. Special Bulletin No. 2. San Francisco, 1930. 98 pp. 

This report presents the results of an original survey of the question of maximum 
hiring age limits in California made by the Department of Industrial Relations. 
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It was found that in a large number of establishments maximum hiring age limits 
existed, the maximum being in some cases as high as 50 and in other cases as low 
as 85. The conclusion reached is that the existence of these age limits is deplorable, 
particularly in view of the fact that during the last three decades there has been 
a relative increase in the number of middle-aged and older persons in the United 
States. It is said that employees’ welfare plans, such as group life insurance and 
pensions schemes, favour the establishment of maximum hiring age limits, but the 
Department believes that this should not be so. Instead of being denied employ- 
ment because of existing welfare schemes, middle-aged persons could be given 
the choice of waiving the benefits under such schemes, as has already been done in 
some industrial establishments. 


State Unemployment Committee and Department of Industrial Relations. A 
County or Municipal Programme for Combating Unemployment in California. San 
Francisco, 1931. 11 pp. 

This report is summarised in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XX XVIII, 
No. 6, 11 May 1931, pages 200-201. 


NEW YORK 

Committee on Stabilisation of Industry for the Prevention of Unemployment. 
Less Unemployment through Stabilisation of Operations. Albany, 1930. 96 pp. 

The recommendations made by this Committee were summarised in Industrial 
and Labour Information, Vol. XXXVII, No. 10, 9 March 1931, page 301. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Department of Labour and Industry. Bureau of Statistics. Union Scale of Wages 
and Hours of Labour 12-192’. Special Bulletin No. 32. Harrisburg, 1931. 126 pp. 


URUGUAY 
Direccién General de Estadistica. Sintesis Esiadistica de la Repiblica oriental 
del Uruguay. Montevideo, 1930. 63 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Alexander, Magnus W. The Future of American Industry. Its Problems and 
Needs. New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 1930. 14 pp. 


Anderson, Viola R., and Nelson, Marion. A Study of the Physical Examinations 
of Children Entering Industries. National Tuberculosis Association, 1930. 22 pp. 

The researches of the American National Tuberculosis Association described 
in this pamphlet show that the medical examinations of children entering industry 
are frequently of little value, as they are for the most part poorly done. The authors 
emphasise the defective points and make a number of recommendations. 


Association financiére, industrielle et commerciale russe. Collectivisation du 
village en U.R.S.S. Plan quinquennal de l’Organisation économique de l’U.R.S.S. 
Paris. 29 pp. 


Balogh, Dr. Peter von. Landarbeiterverhiiltnisse im Komitat Tolna. Arbeiten 
des Institutes fiir landwirtschaftliche Betriebslehre an der Universitat Halle. 
Herausgegeben von Professor Dr. K. Srrinprtcx. Heft 20. Leipzig, Max Jianecke, 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1929. 89 pp. 

This booklet contains a detailed and interesting description of the working 
conditions of agricultural labour in the district of Tolna in Hungary. The author 
describes the development of the agricultural working class and examines in special 
sections the working conditions of farm servants, permanent and temporary day 
workers, share-harvest workers, and workers on piece rates or on a share basis. 
Special attention is paid to the wage problem. The author concludes that during 
the war and post-war period the labour problem was neglected because labour 
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was abundant. The present position of agriculture, however, makes it necessary 
to introduce a more rational wage system, and to avoid expensive migrant labour. 
A more economic use of labour would be promoted by the introduction of good 
piece-rate and premium systems. 


Bélitch, R. La propriété fonciére en Yugoslavie. Okoutchyé. Bien de famille et droit 
de préemption légale. Paris, Pierre Bossuet, 1930. 1v + 292 pp. 35 frs. 


Beveridge, W. H. Unemployment. A Problem of Industry. (1909 and 1930.) 
London, New York, Toronto, Longmans Green, 1930. xxvu + 514 pp. 


_ _ This is an important book. It is far more than a mere new edition of the work 
published in 1909 ; Part I consists of a reprint of that work with a few additional 
figures, while Part II is virtually a new book. In 1909, Sir William says, the recom- 
mendations of the Poor Law Commission led to proposals for the organisation 
of the labour market, insurance against unemployment, and a steadying of the 
demand for labour. These policies have not been given a real chance ; they have 
been only very partially carried through and they are as necessary now as they 
were then. Employment exchanges were sunk in a flood of war tasks and “ post-war 
doles”’ and are only now reviving as employment agencies ; unemployment insurance 
with all its devices for reducing claims to benefit has been transformed into unem- 
ployment relief, and steps for deliberate steadying of the demand for labour began 
and ended with the appointment in 1914 of a Committee on Government Contracts. 

Unemployment to-day, however, has two features which did not exist in 1909. 
These are rapid changes in industrial structure occurring in the transition from war 
to peace and in the aftermath, and disequilibrium between wages and productivity. 

Sir William is a keen partisan of a public works policy, both for the purposes of 
steadying the demand for labour and of dealing with the present situation in the 
depressed mining and other areas in Great Britain. The disequilibrium between 
wages and productivity, he says, may be cured either by raising productivity to 
overtake wages, or by lowering wages to meet productivity ; theoretically, it could 
also be dealt with by reducing the numbers seeking employment, but this is imprac- 
ticable at the present time. The first of the above plans is that favoured by Sir 
William, but he believes that while wages can thus be maintained at their present 
level, they should not be raised for some time. 


Breunig, L., Siedel, R., and Jacoby, H. Betriebsrdtehandbuch fiir Eisenbahner. 
Herausgeber : Einheitsverband der Eisenbahner Deutschlands. Berlin. 531 pp. 


Brookes, E. M., Currey, R. F., Frankel, S. H., and others. Coming of Age. Studies 
in South African Citizenship and Politics. Cape Town, Maskew Miller, 1930. 439 pp. 

Essays by members of the younger generation in South Africa, who have already 
made their mark in education, the law, and politics, written with the aim of framing 
tentative principles of national policy. 

A valuable chapter on problems of economic inequality (S. H. Franke. and 
E. M. Brookes) treats together the Poor White and Native problems. In agricul- 
ture the passion for large landownership has driven the small white farmer off the 
land and is responsible for the maintenance of the native peoples as a reservoir 
of cheap inefficient labour. Hence, on the one hand, the drift of untrained whites 
to industry, and, on the other, an uneconomic system of agricultural employment 
binding the native to the land. The results in industry are held to be similarly 
distressful. The existence of a cheap and plentiful labour supply leads to waste in 
its use and a minimum employment of skilled labour ; industry finds it impossible 
to employ those Europeans whose productive capacity is not worth the customary 
high wage standard of skilled workers ; and Europeans cannot exist on the custo- 
mary wages of native workers ; and the general productivity of industry remains 
low. 

The remedies suggested are : the cessation of payment in kind for agricultural 
labour, the creation of a class of skilled farm tenants with security of tenure, and 
the removal of restrictions on the employment of natives in industry. With an 
increase in the country’s general productivity the Poor White and the Native 
economic problems would tend to disappear. “ The choice for South Africa is not 
between White prosperity and Black poverty, or Black prosperity and White 
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poverty, but simply between poverty and prosperity, in which White and Black 
must, willy nilly, share and share alike. ”’ 

A chapter on the worker in industry (J. D. Rue1naLitt JONES) examines the 
problems of industrial organisation. The increasing recognition by trade union 
leaders of the importance of sound industrial organisation among the non-European 
workers is noted as a healthy sign. The influx into industry, however, of the 
unskilled white worker with no experience of trade unionism endangers the slight 
progress already effected. “ The situation makes it imperative that some means 
be found to correlate the interests of all workers, for economic laws know nothing 
of race or colour, and unless this is done, the person who stands to lose most is the 
white worker. ” 

Other chapters deal with political, economic, and administrative problems. 


Chang, Dr. Sherman. The Marxian Theory of the State. Introduction by John 
R. Commons. Philadelphia, 1931. xv + 230 pp. 


Cohen, Joseph L. Progress v. Feudalism in Palestine. London, The World Con- 
federation Poalei Zion. 16 pp. 

A concise, propagandist justification of Jewish activities in Palestine. The 
Arabs, it is contended, have not been dispossessed, there is room for further Jewish 
immigration, and all classes of Arabs have gained by the work of the Zionists ; 
but the wealthy Arab landowners resent the threat to their feudal leadership 
caused by the development of the country, and the Mandatory Administration, 
by neglecting to contribute actively to that development, has failed to help the 
Arab masses to rise in the scale of civilisation. Steady continuous economic 
development is held to be the only basis for lasting understanding between Arabs 
and Jews. 


Crocker, W. K. The Japanese Population Problem. The Coming Crisis. London, 
George Allen and Unwin, 1931. 240 pp. 10s. 6d. 

Will over-population in Japan lead to war ? The author asks this question 
and gives an affirmative answer. He estimates that, although there has been a 
marked decline in the fecundity of the Japanese people, some 20 million persons 
will be added to the country’s present population in the next thirty years or so. 
Owing to a certain inherent weakness, Japan’s economic development cannot 
keep pace with the rapid increase in her population. Mr. Crocker, therefore, believes 
that Japan will, one day, be compelled to resort to force in order to find a solution 
for her acute population problem. The views expressed by the author are pessimistic 
and opposed to those of other recent writers on the subject. 


Currie, J. R. A Textbook of Hygiene. Edinburgh, E. and S. Livingstone, 1930. 
xIxX ++ 844 pp., illustr. 


D’Abernon, Viscount. Zhe Economic Crisis. Its Causes and the Cure. London, 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1931. 30 pp. Is. 

A clear summary of the problem of the gold standard, being the text of a speech 
delivered by Viscount d’Abernon to the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. He 
states that the failure to remedy the crisis has been mainly due to false diagnosis, 
but he believes that an effective cure can be found; failing this, he predicts a 
widespread disturbance of Western civilisation, not excluding America. World 
arrangements regarding gold are out of step with production and development. 
Fearless scientific diagnosis, he states, is the first requisite, and the world is indebted 
to the Gold Delegation of the Financial Committee of the League of Nations for 
the work it has done in preparing the ground. 


Das, Rajani Kanta. Plantation Labour in India. Calcutta, R. Chatterjee, 1931. 
Iv + 194 pp. Rs. 3. 

In this book Dr. Rajani Kanta Das gives a concise historical account of the 
conditions of plantation labour in India and more particularly in the tea-gardens 
of Assam. The work is based upon extensive research, and deals with such aspects 
of the question as the development of plantation industries, plantation legislation, 
methods of recruiting labour, conditions of labour, health conditions, industrial 
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relations, etc. While showing that considerable improvements have been effected 
in recruiting methods and in conditions of labour — penal sanctions for breach 
of contract were abolished generally in 1926 and will come to an end in the last 
province in which they still exist at the end of 1931 — the author emphasises the 
need for further reforms in the interests both of the plantation industries themselves 
and of the workers, 

The plantations, particularly in Assam, have always had difficulties in obtaining 
an adequate labour force. Dr. Das believes that the solution to this problem lies 
in developing recruiting by public employment offices which will give impartial 
advice and assistance to labourers, a cheap transport system, and the improvement 
of conditions of life and labour on the plantations, in order to make employment 
more attractive. To achieve these ends, he looks partly to action by the State and 
the employers, but he also believes that it is essential that the workers should be 
organised. 

It is to be regretted that, in planning this useful little book, the author did not 
provide for the separate treatment of the present situation in the Indian plantation 
industries. The result of the historical method employed is that it is often difficult 
to distinguish between the past and the present, and to obtain a clear comprehen- 
sion of the position as it is to-day. Nevertheless, this book can be recommended 
to all students of the labour problems of India. 


Das Eingeborenenrecht. Herausgegeben von Dr. Erich Scuuttz-Ewertn und 
Dr. Leonhard ADam. Togo, Kamerun, Siidwestafrika, die Siidseekolonien. Stutt- 
gart, Strecker und Schroeder, 1930. vu1-+728 pp., illustr. 


The first volume of this work on native customary law dealt with Tanganyika 
(cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXI1, No. 5, May 1930, pages 765-766). 
The present volume covers the rest of the former German colonies. The two form 
a noteworthy compendium of the researches into the structure of native society 
pursued by German anthropologists, missionaries and administrators. The 
questions examined include tribal organisation, family systems, marriage, inherit- 
ance, property, criminal law, civil and criminal procedure. A short but inter- 
esting account is given of the efforts made in South West Africa before the war 
to attract the Bushmen gradually to a settled life. 


Das Kartellproblem. Beitrdége zur Theorie und Praxis. Unter Mitwirkung 
von Goetz Briers, Arthur Fe:ter, Georg Jann und Ludwig Mises, herausgegeben 
von Emil Leperer. Erster Teil. Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik. 180. 
Band. Munich, Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1930. v1-+ 130 pp. 


Der Deutsche Sozialismus von Ludwig Gall bis Karl Marz. Herausgegeben 
von Fritz Brtcet und Benedikt Kaursky. Vienna and Leipzig, Hess, 1931. 
303 pp. 

A collection of essays, articles, letters, addresses, etc., by socialist authors 
on various topics, presented in chronological order. In an introduction of 12 pages, 
the editors give a short sketch of the development of the socialist movement in 
Germany. While the collection contains nothing new, it serves as a useful intro- 
duction to German socialist literature and thought. 


Douglas, Paul H. Technological Unemployment. Reprinted from American 
Federationist, August 1930. 30 pp. 

Analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXXVI, No. 6, 10 
November 1930, pages 220-221. 


Dubreuil, H. Standards. Il lavoro americano veduto da un operaio francese. 
A cura di Alessandro Scuiavi. Biblioteca di cultura moderna. Bari, G. Laterza, 
1931. xx+338 pp. 20 lire. 

—— Mi vida de obrero en los Estados Unidos. Translation by Enrique 
SanTiaco, Madrid, Editorial Espaha, 1930. 272 pp. 
Robots or Men ? A French Workman’s Experience in American Industry. 
Translated by Frances and Marion Merri. New York, London, Harper Bros., 
1930. xI + 248 pp. 
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Italian, Spanish and English translations of Mr. Dubreuil’s work Standards. 
Le travail américain vu par un ouvrier frangais, which was reviewed in the 
International Labour Review, Vol. XXI, No. 1, January 1930, pages 152-153. 


Egner, Dr. Erich. Der Sinn des Monopols in der gegenwiirtigen Wirtschafts- 
ordnung. Berlin, Paul Parey, 1931. vi1+- 143 pp. 


Elliott, John L. Unemployment. An Address. New York, Society for Ethical 
Culture, 1931. 12 pp. 


Emin, Ahmed. Turkey in the World War. Economic and Social History of 
the World War. Turkish Series. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Division of Economics and History. New Haven, Yale University Press ; London, 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1930. xv11+310 pp. 


Erman, Dr. Heinrich. Die Bodenreform in der Reichsverfassung. Berlin, Reimar 
Hobbing, 1930. 40 pp. 1.60 marks. 

Article 155 of the German Constitution lays down the main principles for the 
future distribution and use of German land. The present booklet gives the history 
of this Article and examines its relation to other Articles in the Constitution, 
especially those dealing with the rights of property and the possibility of socialisa- 
tion of industrial undertakings. 


Ertel, Dr. Erich. Internationale Kartelle und Konzerne der Industrie. Bank- 
wissenschaftliche Forschungen. Herausgegeben von Dr. Georg Osst. Sechstes 
Heft. Stuttgart, G. E. Poeschel, 1930. xm+245 pp. 


Félice, P. de. L’agriculture a l’étranger. Enseignements a tirer par les agricul- 
teurs francais des expériences agricoles de Vétranger. Petite Bibliothéque agricole. 
Paris, J. B. Bailli¢re, 1931. 139 pp. 


Frei, Albert. Entwicklung und heutiger Stand der schweizerischen Agrarstatistik. 
Dissertation der rechts- und staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der Universitit 
Ziirich. Wiadenswil, G. Villiger, 1931. 183 pp. 


General Federation of Trade Unions. Proceedings and Reports from July 142) 
to June 1930. London, 1930. 


Geneva Institute of International Relations. Problems of Peace. Fifth Series. 
Lectures delivered at the Geneva Institute of International Relations, August 
1930. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1931. xv1+332 pp. 

The lectures of special interest from the labour standpoint included in the 
fifth issue of this collection are the following: “The Past, Present and Future 
of the International Labour Organisation ’’ (Mr. H. B. Butter); “ Parliaments, 
National and International ’’ (Mr. G. A. JoHNsSTON), which examines, as a contribu- 
tion to the science of parliamentary institutions, the system of procedure of the 
International Labour Organisation; ‘“ Economic Causes of War’’ (Professor 
André SIeGrrieD); and “ Colonial Administration as an International Trust ” 
(Dr. L. Kast), which expresses the views of a former German member of the 
Mandates Commission on the Mandates system. 


Giannini, Amedeo. Le convenzioni internazionali di diritto marittimo. Pub- 
blicazioni della Universita cattolica del Sacro Cuore. Serie seconda: Scienze 
giuridiche. Vol. XXVII. Milan, Societa Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero”’, 1930. 


x1+473 pp. 


Giblin, L. F. Australia, 1°30. An Inaugural Lecture. Economic Series No. 8. 
Melbourne, Melbourne University Press in association with Macmillan and Co., 
1930. 31 pp. Is. 

A brief study of the financial and economic depression confronting Australia 
and of its relation to the national income, wages and employment. 
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Gressaye, Jean Brethe de la. Le syndicalisme, V'organisation professionnelle 
et Etat. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1930. 362 pp. 


Hanham, F. C. Report of Enquiry into Casual Labour in the Merseyside Area. 
Foreword by The Lord Mayor of Liverpool (Lawrence D. Hott). Liverpool, Henry 
Young, 1930. x11+190 pp. 2s. 


This enquiry was carried out by Mr. F. C. Hanham, an official of the Ministry 
of Labour, under the direction of the Lord Mayor of Liverpool. The report gives 
particulars of the Liverpool docks scheme, which was inaugurated in 1912, and 
which was intended to lead to a considerable measure of decasualisation. In this 
it has been only partially successful, since it still seems that the number of men 
who obtain some share of the work is much greater than the number that would 
be sufficient to meet the entire labour demands of the port if fully occupied. 
Particulars are also given of casual employment among workers in warehouses, 
road and rail transport, shipbuilding and ship repairing, and a series of miscellaneous 
occupations, while a chapter is added on the casual employment of boys. 

As the Lord Mayor says in a foreword: “The perusal of this report must lead 
the candid reader to desire fervently the ending of this system. I am persuaded 
it can be ended if Liverpool wills to do so.” 


Hiiker, Dr. Reinhard. Der Kartellcharakter von Gewerkschaft und Arbeitgeber- 
verband. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1931. 130 pp. 5.40 marks. 


Huxley, Julian. Africa View. London, Chatto and Windus, 1931. vim1+ 455 pp., 
illustr. 


Professor Huxley spent four months in East Africa in 1929 at the invitation 
of the Colonial Office Advisory Committee on Native Education. His book, a 
result of his journey and reading, contains an account of East African problems 
of land, health, education, missionary enterprise, and administration. He sees 
“Central Africa as the one continental bulk where the step from barbarism to 
civilisation has not yet been taken; the one major region of the world still free 
to achieve a new civilisation without destroying an old.” 


Institut colonial de Marseille. Annuaire économique colonial. Fourth edition. 
Marseilles, 1931. 431 pp. 


The first part of this year book deals with commerce and production in the 
French colonies, and the second with the principal colonial products throughout 
the world. In a well documented introduction, Mr. Emile Baillaud, General 
Secretary of the Colonial Institute of Marseilles, reviews the situation as regards 
the principal colonial commodities with a view to discovering an immediate remedy 
for the effects of the economic crisis which hinders the development of the French 
colonies. The remedies considered are of an economic order. In general, Mr. 
Baillaud suggests, the mother countries should endeavour to obtain a reduction 
in cost prices and transport, especially by developing the “ scientific equipment ”’ 
of the colonies. 


Kirkpatrick, Ellis Lore. 7'he Farmer’s Standard of Living. New York, London, 
The Century Co., 1929. xui+299 pp. 


Klug, Oskar. Das Wesen des Kartell-, Konzern- und Trustbewegung. Ein wirt- 
schafiliches und soziologisches Problem. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1930. x1v +370 pp. 


Kuznets, Simon §. Secular Movements in Production and Prices. Their Nature 
and Their Bearing upon Cyclical Fluctuations. Hart, Schaffner and Marx Prize 
Essays. XLVI. Boston, New York, Houghton Mifflin Co.; Cambridge, Riverside 
Press, 1930. xxiv +536 pp. 


Dr. Kuznets enquires into the nature of the long-time movements in pro- 
duction and prices, as well as into their influence on cyclical fluctuations. He 
examines these problems with the aid of a mass of statistical data, and reaches 
certain conclusions which are set forth in the final chapter. 
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Landau, Ludwik. Sklad zawodowy ludnosci Polski jako podstawa badania 
struktury gosposarczej. Composition professionnelle de la population de la Pologne 
comme base des recherches sur la structure économique. Institut de recherches sur 
le mouvement général des affaires et sur la formation des pet. Rapports et 
recherches. No. 11. Warsaw, 1931. 19 pp. 


This report gives the occupational distribution of the population of Poland 
according to : (1) branch of industry or nature of occupation (agriculture, industry, 
commerce, communications, handicrafts, etc.); (2) social status of the worker 
(non-wage earners and wage earners). 


Liefmann, Dr. Robert. Kartelle, Konzerne und Trusts. Die Unternehmungen 
und ihre Zusammenschliisse. Band II. Achte, umgearbeitete und erweiterte 
Auflage. Stuttgart, Ernst H. Moritz, 1930. x1+428 pp. 


Mantetsu Chosa-Ka. (Bureau of Research, South Manchuria Railway Company.) 
Minkoku Juhachinen Manshu Dekasegi Imin Ido Jokyo. (The Movement of Chinese 
Migrants in Manchuria, 1929.) Dairen, 1930. 91 pp. 


It is estimated in this book that during 1929 the total number of Chinese 
workers who entered Manchuria via various routes was 1,046,291 (938,472 in 1928), 
and the number of those who left the country was 621,897 (394,247 in 1928), thus 
showing a net immigration of 424,394 in 1929, or 119,831 less than in the preceding 
year. 


Marquand, H. A. The Dynamics of Industrial Combination. London, New 
York, Toronto, Longmans Green, 1931. vi1+206 pp. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Unemployment Insurance. A Summary 
of Some Existing Governmental and Private Plans. Monograph I in a Series on Social 
Insurance. London, 1931. 24 pp. 


Michelis, Giuseppe de. La disoccupazione operaia. Una migliore distribuzione 
della popolazione dellu terra e dei capitali. Rome, 1931. 28 pp. 


Contains a collection of speeches on unemployment and its remedies by Mr. de 
Michelis, Member of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, at 
recent Sessions of the Assembly of the League of Nations and of the International 
Labour Conference, and at meetings of the Committee on Unemployment and of 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, as well as the report of 
an interview given to a representative of the journal J] Lavoro Fascista. 


Morris, Victor F. Oregon’s Experience with Minimum Wage Legislation. Studies 
in History, Economics and Public Law. Edited by the Faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia University. No. 320. New York, Columbia University Press, 1930. 
236 pp. 


National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings. Fifly-seventh Annual 
Session held in Boston, Massachusetts, 8-14 June 1930. Chicago, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1931. x-+710 pp. 

The proceedings at the 1930 Session of the National Conference of Social Work 
of the United States reflect the intensity of the interest taken in that country 
in two questions with which the International Labour Office is closely connected, 
namely, social insurance and unemployment. In the case of unemployment, a 
valuable series of addresses deals with the measures being taken to deal with the 
situation by workers, employers, the schools, etc. An interesting report is also 
given of a survey of the effects of unemployment made in 1928-1929 by the 
National Federation of Settlements. The effects of unemployment in this study 
are treated under four heads ; economic results, effects on health, psychological 
results, and results on the future of the family. As regards social insurance, the 
chief problems to which attention was devoted by the Conference were the question 
of security in old age, and the question of the progress realised in America since 
1911. Among the addresses at the general sessions, special reference may be made 
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to that of the President, Dr. Miriam VAN Warers, on “ Philosophical Trends 
in Modern. Social Work ’’, and that of Professor Wesley C. Mircne.. on “ The 
Economic Basis for Social Progress °’. 


National Council of Industry and Commerce. 7'he Case for the Reduction of the 
Tax Burden on Industry. Presented to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, April 
1931. London, 1931. 15 pp. 6d. 


This pamphlet is presented by a Committee of business men, of which Sir 
William Morris, the motor-car manufacturer, is Chairman. The Committee 
maintains that the heavy taxation in Great Britain is one of the main causes of 
the unemployment which has prevailed there during the past ten years. It has 
already issued pamphlets dealing with the case for a change in fiscal policy and 
the case for agriculture. In the document under consideration, it asks for a remodel- 
ling of the unemployment insurance scheme in order to effect economies in its 
working, and the imposition of indirect taxes in relief of part of the surtax, death 
duties, and the income tax on company reserves. 
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A summary of the conelusions of this report was published in Industrial and 
Labour Information, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 6, 11 May 1931, page 199. 
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Patterson, Ernest Minor. The World’s Economic Dilemma. New York, McGraw 
Hill Book Co., 1930., vi1+323 pp. 


An admirable survey of the economic difficulties which beset the world at 
the present time. The author, who is Professor of Economics at the University 
of Pennsylvania, is well known in Europe, as well as in America, as a sound observer 
of economic problems. He reviews the principal economic factors which play 
an important part in international affairs, such as population pressure, climate 
and other natural resources, large-scale production, the gold standard, markets, 
and devotes separate chapters to the situation in Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Italy, Japan and the United States. He concludes with the following suggestions 
for constructive effort: the development of commercial treaties and of inter- 
national trusts or cartels, the increasing discussion of business policies by business 
men through the International Chamber of Commerce, and a steadily growing 
international co-operation of Governments in the economic field through the 
League of Nations. 


Pettersson, Alfred, and Steenhof, G. Bostadsfirhallandena pa Landsbygden i 
Sverige. Fran Karolinska Institutets Hygieniska Avdelning. Stockholm, Isaac 
Marcus, 1930. 124 pp. 

For a summary of this report see above, pages 75-87: “ Housing Conditions 
of Agricultural Workers in Sweden. ” 
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Renner, Dr. Karl. Wege der Verwirklichung. Betrachtungen itiber politische 
Demokratie, Wirtschaftsdemokratie und Sozialismus insbesondere tiber die Auf- 
gaben der Genossenschaften und der Gewerkschaften. Berlin, J. H. W. Dietz, 1929. 
141 pp. 


Dr. Renner, the first republican Prime Minister of Austria and now 
President of the Austrian National Council, deals here with the practical ways 
of realising the socialist commonwealth. There are chapters on experiments 
since the war, the development of industrial democracy, trade unionism and 
co-operation, social, democracy, and the relations between industrial and political 
democracy. 


Roberts, J. Report of the International Labour Conference held at Geneva, 10-29 
June 1930. Wellington, New Zealand Alliance of Labour, 1931. 40 pp. 


A report on the work of the Fourteenth Session of the International Labour 
Conference issued for distribution to the trade unions of New Zealand by Mr. J. 
Roberts, the representative of the New Zealand workers at that Session. 

After reviewing the work of the Conference on each of the subjects which it 
had before it, and indicating the decisions adopted, Mr. Roberts gives his general 
impressions of the Conference. He is definitely of opinion that the International 
Labour Conference and the International Labour Office are of value to the workers 
of New Zealand and to the people of the Dominion as a whole. “In the first place 
the International Labour Conference discusses and arrives at decisions on all 
questions affecting social and industrial legislation.... Speaking generally, New 
Zealand is not much in advance in industrial legislation when compared with many 
European countries.... A quarter of a century ago New Zealand was much in 
advance of the Old World. The eight-hour day or forty-eight hour week was then 
recognised in this country when the workers in European countries worked ten 
or twelve hours per day. During the past twelve years the eight-hour day has 
become almost universal. In other words, the organisations of the workers in 
Western Europe have made wonderful progress, while the conditions of workers 
in New Zealand, as far as the hours of work are concerned, have remained stationary. 
If New Zealand had been represented at previous International Labour Conferences, 
the delegates representing this country would have obtained experience in the 
operation of unemployment and social insurance schemes in operation in Europe 
which would have been to the benefit of New Zealand.” 

Having pointed out that the International Labour Conference provides an 
opportunity for useful contact between the workers’ representatives of all coun- 
tries, Mr. Roberts refers to the menace to the more advanced countries of the exist- 
ence of low standards of living in other countries, and mentions the improvements 
already introduced in certain countries, in the form of reduction of hours and 
regulation of the employment of women and children, as a result of the work 
of the International Labour Conference. “The Labour Movement of this and other 
countries has a duty to assist the workers in backward nations to raise their standard 
of living. In doing so we are only protecting our own interests by preventing 
unfair competition.” 

Attention is drawn to the outstanding importance of the world problem of 
unemployment and to the implications of various measures contemplated for dealing 
with it internationally. “Machine production is displacing labour at such a rapid 
rate that this question must be dealt with by the International Labour Conference 
in the near future. Surely New Zealand is interested in this great world problem 
and must be represented at the Geneva Conference when questions of such vital 
importance are being considered.” 

Finally, the workers’ delegate points out that the workers of New Zealand 
have community of interest with workers in other countries, and urges them to 
press for the regular representation of New Zealand at the International Labour 
Conference, and to work in harmony with their fellow workers overseas for the 
prevention of war and the promotion of social justice and peace. 
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Rowe, N. A. Samoa under the Sailing Gods. Introduction by Lloyd Osnourne, 
London, New York, Putnam, 1930. xv + 339 pp., illustr. 


Mr: Rowe was for a few years an officer of the New Zealand Administration 
in Western Samoa and was engaged in trading there for some time after leaving 
the Government service. His book is a vigorous and unrestrained attack on the 
Mandatory Administration. It should be read by all who are interested in the 
Western Samoan problem, for although the presentation of the facts of the case 
is definitely ex parte, the book reveals far more of the origins of the troubles than 
the author himself probably intended it to reveal, particularly in their psycho- 
logical aspects. 


Rihle, Otto. Jllustrierte Kultur- und Sittengeschichte des Proletariats. Foreword 
by A. Lunatscnarsk1, Vol. I. Berlin, Neuer Deutscher Verlag, 1930. xiii -+- 590 pp. 
18 marks. 

This is the first volume of a history of the proletariat, planned on an elaborate 
scale and intended to give a picture, from the communist point of view, of the 
economic, social and intellectual evolution of the working classes and their suf- 
ferings under slavery and capitalism. In the introduction, the author indicates the 
differences between men and conditions of the feudal age and those of the capit- 
alist periods, and the characteristics of the proletariat. The following parts of the 
book are headed “The curse upon labour’’, and “The horrors of environment’’. 
Many cartoons and other illustrations are included. 


R. Universita di Roma, Instituto di Statistica, and R. Universita di Padova, 
Scuola di Perfezionamento di Statistica. Comitato per gli indici del movimento 
economico italiane. L’economia italiana dal 1919 al 1929. Tavole statistiche. 
Rome, 1930. xxii + 165 pp. 50 lire. 


Saha, K. B. Economics of Rural Bengal. Foreword by Sir Jehangir CoyasEx. 
Calcutta, Chuckarvertty, Chatterjee, 1930. viii + 296 pp. 


Shann, E. An Economic History of Australia. Cambridge, University Press, 1930. 
456 pp. 

In this account of Australian economic development the author’s aim is to 
keep in the forefront the private activities by which an entirely undeveloped country 
has been transformed by British settlers into “a productive annexe to Europe and 
Asia, proud of using its labour-saving methods as means to general well-being”. 
The first two sections of the book contain a detailed account of the early settle- 
ment of the country towards the close of the eighteenth century and of the subse- 
quent development of the pastoral, gold-mining and agricultural industries. The 
remaining section deals with the origins and extension of wage-fixing and of “pro- 
tection’’ as applied to manufacturing industries through the tariff and to certain 
primary industries through marketing schemes. The author is very critical of 
Australian experiments in these spheres and urges a revision of the economic 
policies at present being followed. “If she will but rouse her vigorous people to 
face facts, Australia’s geographical position and relative immaturity offer her a 
role in the world economy of greater importance than that which she has already 
effectively filled.... Seeking high efficiency and low costs by reverting to the tariff 
policy of the young Commonwealth (1902-1908), she can, for many generations 
to come, stimulate the production of a greater surplus of raw materials and food- 
stuffs. India, China and Japan are well started on the way to industrialism.... 
Geographically, with her wheat lands near the coast, Australia is better situated 
to supply an industrialised Asia with foodstuffs than are the inland prairies of 
America or the steppes of Russia. Her industrial resources, well placed on the 
Kastern coast, would be developed in due course as the internal economies of an 
exchange kept technically alert by international competition.” 


Somerville, Henry. Britain’s Economic Iliness. London, Harding and More, 
1931. 147 pp. 

The thesis of this book is that the economic weakness of Britain is principally 
due to moral error and defect — to idolatry of material wealth and reliance on 
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self-interest as the ruling motive of action. Tbe writer urges the rechristianisation 
of Britain, and outlines the practical reforms by which a new moral spirit might 
express itself and become socially effective. 


Speller, Charles. Great Britain’s Reward to the Kenya Native Ex-Service Man. 
Aberystwyth, 1931. 20 pp. 

The author argues that the natives of Kenya have not been treated fairly 
and that land, labour, and fiscal policies have been sometimes harsh, sometimes 
unjust. He considers that the present situation, whereby 30 per cent. of the aduli 
men are indirectly compelled to seek work outside the reserves, jeopardises the 
future of the native population and calls for a searching economic investigation. 


Steel-Maitland, The Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur. The Trade Crisis and the Way Out. 
Criterion Miscellany, No. 29. London, Faber and Faber, 1931. 53 pp. 1s. 


Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, who was Minister of Labour in the last Conserva- 
tive Government, maintains that the industrial depression in Great Britain has 
been worse than that in any other industrial country. It existed from 1924 to 1929, 
when other countries were prosperous, and the world-wide crisis of 1930-1931 has 
merely superimposed additional difficulties on industry which was already de- 
pressed. The reason for this, according to Sir Arthur, is that British costs of pro- 
duction are too high. The first step necessary to remedy this state of affairs is 
the imposition of a tariff on manufactured goods, so as to guarantee the home 
market to the home manufacturer. But it will still be necessary to reduce the costs 
of production in order to enable British manufacturers to compete in world markets, 
and this can only be done either by an increased productivity brought about by 
rationalisation or by a owering of wages. 


Stewart, Bryce M., and others. Unemployment Benefits in the United States ; 
the Plans and their Setting. New York, Industrial Relations Counselors, 1930. 
xviii + 727 pp. 

This book was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXXVIII, 
No. 6, 11 May 1931, page 216. 


Stowell, Ellery C. International Law. A Restatement of Principles in Conformity 
with Actual Practice. New York, Henry Holt, 1931. xxvi + 929 pp. 


The author has attempted, with remarkable success, to give in a single volume 
a brief statement of the principles governing present international law relations. 
While the book may not be specially useful as a work of reference, it should prove 
very helpful to the student who wishes to acquire a general view of the multi- 
farious questions which form the basis of modern international law. 


Thompson, Warren, S. Population Problems. New York, London, McGraw 
Hill Book Co., 1930. x1 + 462 pp. 


The Director of the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems 
has written an interesting survey of the historical development of population 
problems and policies, covering quantitative and qualitative factors, the negro 
problem in the United States, the relation of population to agriculture, industry 
and commerce, migration, the idea of an optimum population, and the control 
of population growth. It is not exclusively a book of facts, it is also a book of 
ideas, but the argument is supported at every stage by a wealth of statistical and 
other data. One chapter is devoted to the differential birth rate and international 
politics, in which Dr. Thompson sketches somewhat summarily the views he 
expressed at greater length in a previous book entitled Danger Spots in World 
Population (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXI, No. 6, June 1930, page 920). 
Broadly speaking, he takes the line that the pressure of population in certain 
thickly populated countries is a danger to world peace and that the only way to 
avoid war from this cause in the long run is for those countries possessing colonial 
territories which are not yet adequately developed to transfer some of those ter- 
ritories to other countries which can find outlets in them for their surplus popula- 
tion. 
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